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fomiletic and Pastoral Review 


Vol. XXIX SEPTEMBER, 1929 No. 12 


PASTORALIA 
Organization of the Home Apostolate 


If a new movement is to be launched, the first question that con- 
fronts the sponsors of the enterprise is that of dynamics. No move- 
ment can make any headway unless there are forces to vitalize it. 
If there is no energy to set it in motion, machinery will be of no 
avail. Applying this general observation to the case that is before 
us, we find that the expansion of the home apostolate will have to 
draw its animating forces from a reinterpretation and reinvigoration 
of apostolic zeal among us. Our apostolic zeal must be definitely 
directed towards our separated brethren. The realization that the 
other sheep of which our Lord speaks, and concerning which He 
manifests such tender and loving anxiety, are the non-Catholics who 
live round about us is the potent inspiration of the home apostolate. 
If the home apostolate has somewhat languished among us, it is 
because the idea of the other sheep has become obscured and eclipsed 
in our minds. Our zeal has become unduly narrowed and restricted. 
It has lost the universal outlook, or rather it has become vague in 
its universality and is not sufficiently focused on our separated 
brethren. The situation can be easily remedied. Nothing more is 
required than that we change our mental perspective and become 
fully convinced that our apostolic labors must also be directed to- 
wards our non-Catholic fellow-citizens. Forthwith our apostolic 
zeal will flow into new channels. By an oversight a certain part of 
the Lord’s vineyard has been left uncultivated. With a shock we 
now realize this fact and turn our efforts to the neglected spot. Yes, 
we will free it of its unseemly weeds and make it bloom like a gar- 
den. The whole world is the field of the Lord, and it will never do 
to permit parts of it to be overrun by weeds. Surely, it was not 
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malice on our part but only a partial blindness. Thanks to the Lord, 
we now see with startling clearness that there are other sheep in 
whose regard we have well-defined duties.’ 

Still, the matter is entirely too much up in the air. To be effec- 
tive, forces must be concentrated on definite objects. Diffusion is 
unfavorable to achievement. To say that we have duties towards 
our non-Catholic brethren is not sufficiently concrete to serve any 
practical purpose. Out of an idea so ill defined no active apostolate 
can be born. If we wish to inaugurate in our midst a strong move- 
ment for the conversion of our fellow-citizens, the duty must be 
rendered more concrete and bound up with personal responsibility. 
Everybody’s duty is nobody’s duty. Well, where will we place this 
responsibility for the lost sheep, and on whose shoulders will we 
lay the duty of bringing them back to the True Fold? Whose mis- 
sion, in the concrete, is it to go forth and seek them? Who will 
have to consider himself in a personal way as the shepherd of these 
lost sheep? The answer suggests itself immediately: it is only the 
pastor, the parish rector, who can in a definite and practical manner 
be connected with this duty and task, for it is only he who comes 
into such contact with his flock that enables him to render individual 
service and to do personal work. The whole organization of the 
Church indicates this solution. The educational work of the Church 
has been organized along parochial lines. Our welfare work follows 
along the same lines. In the various undertakings of the Church 
the parish is central, and the pastor is the pivot on which the practi- 
cal carrying out of every enterprise hinges and turns. We will 
hardly be wrong when we conclude that the home apostolate, if it is 
to be practical and efficient, must likewise be organized parochially. 


THE ParisH SYSTEM 


The parochial organization of the Church possesses truly remark- 


able features and contains wonderful possibilities. It did not exist 


1 Do not the words of the Lord spoken to the negligent shepherds of Israel also 
apply to the apathy and indifference which we manifest with regard to the con- 
version of the non-Catholic world? Can we read these words with a tranquil 
conscience, or do they strike home? Were they not in a manner intended for us? 
At all events let us read and ponder them: “My sheep have wandered in every 
mountain and in every high hill: and my flocks were scattered upon the face of 
the earth. And there was none that sought them: there was none, I say, that 
sought them” (Ezechiel, xxxiv. 6). 
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originally in the Church but developed gradually in response to 
definite needs. Now the parochial organization has become univer- 
sal and is established by Canon Law. The Code explicitly demands 
such organization when it says: “Territorium cuiuslibet dicecesis 
dividatur in distinctas partes territoriales ; unicuique autem parti sua 
peculiaris ecclesia cum populo determinato est assignanda, suusque 
peculiaris rector, tanquam proprius eiusdem pastor, est preficiendus 
pro necessaria animarum cura.”’ The system has been well tried 
and works splendidly. If human wisdom and experience have their 
part in its establishment, they have, however, been under the direc- 
tion of a higher prudence. Parochial organization is now so inti- 
mately bound up with the Church that it may well be regarded as 
final, a fact which every movement must take into account. Father 
John J. Harbrecht, S.T.D., sums up the case in the following pas- 
sage: “In conclusion, we may remark that parishes are now in 
possession, and it is the will of the Church that they should abide 
as a system in her organization. From the present outlook, there- 
fore, they seem to be the last stage in the evolution of the local 
organization of Catholicism, and it is likely that no new form will 
evolve out of the changed conditions of our modern times. For the 
Church seems convinced at present that fifteen centuries of experi- 
ence have fully shown that the parish organization has successfully 
met every condition, crisis, and problem when the processes, institu- 
tions, and relations held in custody by the Church Universal, have 
been applied to the individual unit.”* 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PARISH SYSTEM 


The supreme advantage of the parish system lies in this, that it 
creates personal relations and establishes individual contacts. The 


2Canon 216. 


3“The Lay Apostolate” (St. Louis, Mo.). Parishes, of course, may be called 
man-made institutions, for such they formally are. They have, nevertheless, a 
deeper foundation, and seem to be required by the Saviour’s basic scheme of 
church organization. Thus, Cappello writes: “The parish system is fundamen- 
tally and remotely based on divine law; for the Roman Pontiff is bound by the 
law of Christ to rule the Universal Church; but it is evident that the Roman 
Pontiff cannot take care of the individual faithful, unless he calls upon subordi- 
nate pastors to help him and assigns to each a special territory where he may 
exercise the cure of souls. Formally and proximately, it is a human institution, 
since Christ did not found either dioceses or patriarchates, parishes or any other 
divisions, but all these divisions arose by the prescriptions of the Roman Pontiff, 
who, although the very nature of the case inspired them, nevertheless had a care 
in forming their organization” (Jnstitutiones Juris Publici Ecclesiastici). 
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es 


parish makes everything concrete and personal. The ministry of the 
parish-priest is not sufficiently extended to become impersonal and 
remote. Ordinarily, his congregation is not so numerous that he 
could not be personally acquainted with each individual member. 
He can truly say with the Good Shepherd: “I know mine, and mine 
know me.”* The parish really is a brotherhood, an enlarged family, 
and governed by the same spirit that animates the family—the spirit 
of love. On account of the proximity to his subjects, there can 
grow up in the heart of the priest a personal concern for them. 
Even the absence of certain powers in the parish-priest works bene- 
ficially. The fact that he cannot impose punishment in foro externo 
increases the love of his flock for him. The members of his flock 
do not so much fear as love him, since he is not their judge but their 
father. Rightly Dr. Harbrecht says: “Its (the parish’s) deepest 
social ethical characteristic is that of the brotherhood, which has no 
other law of life, both for the parish-priest and the parishioners, 
than the law of charity.’”’® It is the beauty and the inherent strength 
of the parish that it individualizes and vitalizes all relations and 
contacts. The ministry of the parish-priest is, therefore, called a 
cura, which immediately suggests more than an abstract rule and 
connotes individual interest and personal care. 


Through this system the Church is able to reach out to individuals 


and to apply to them its administrations. The parish is the point 
where the Church touches each member of the Fold in a personal 
and intimate manner. Thus it becomes possible to apply everything 
according to individual needs. Doctrine and discipline can be 
adapted to varying capacities and adjusted to specific needs. In the 
parish system, therefore, the Church has developed a wonderful in- 


4 John, x. 14. Since the pastor knows his sheep, he can deal with each in an 
individual manner. Hence, Father F. Schulze, D.D., says: “A priest charged 
with the care of souls must not only attend to his parish at large by employing the 
ordinary spiritual means, but also watch over its individual members and apply 
extraordinary means to those who cannot be reached by the ordinary ministry” 
(“A Manual of Pastoral Theology,” St. Louis, Mo.). 


5 Op. cit. In beautiful terms Bishop Gibier describes the function of the parish: 
“La paroisse est l’institution traditionelle et officielle qui diffuse la vie chrétienne 
dans les ames, dans l’ordre familial, scolaire et professionnel. Quand la paroisse 
va, tout va, et quand la paroisse ne va pas, rien ne va. . . . Le Curé de 
paroisse fait autour de sa personne l’unité hiérarchique. Par la paroisse, Pierre 
et les apdtres, le Pape et les Evéques remplissent efficacement auprés de tous les 
chrétiens leur mandat. Par le Curé, les fidéles vont a l’Evéque, de l’Evéque au 
Pape et du Pape a Jésus-Christ. Le Curé n’est pas autre chose que I’autorité 
papale et épiscopale mise a notre portée” (“Les Reconstructions Nécessaires,” 
Paris). 
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strument for the salvation of souls, for the parish combines social 
and personal elements in a most harmonious manner, and accord- 


ingly can exert both a social and personal influence. It is with this 


admirable system that we must connect the home apostolate. 

When contracted to the limits represented by the territory of the 
parish, neighborhood really means something and can be vividly ap- 
preciated; it can be almost taken in by a loving sweep of the eye 
or at least tenderly visualized by our mental vision. When narrowed 
to the restricted population of an average congregation, personal re- 
sponsibility still retains an actual content and assumes a poignant 
character. The individual soul counts and a lost sheep is missed. 
Out of this personal relation to his parish grow the keen solicitude 
and the ardent zeal that inspire all the activities of the pastor in be- 
half of his little flock.® 


THE PASTOR AND THE OTHER SHEEP 


In the parish system all the requisites for a successful home apos- 
tolate are given. If the forces latent in the parish are systematically 
exploited and enlisted in the work of convert-making, an abundant 
harvest is assured. Of course, we are thinking of an organized 
utilization of these forces on a national scale. Whatever other 
agencies are at our command will have to be coordinated with 
parochial effort. Patently, the parish is not self-sufficient; in many 
respects the pastoral activity must be supplemented by extra-paro- 
chia! agencies. Quite often the parish needs assistance from with- 
out. A parish that cultivated a deliberate isolation and refused to 
avail itself of other ecclesiastical organizations would be doomed to 
stagnation and eventually perish of inanition. We distinguish, 
therefore, between the ordinary and extraordinary cure of souls.’ 
Hence, we do not wish to imply that the work of convert-making 
should remain purely parochial; we merely wish to say that the 


6 Again we quote Bishop Gibier: “Le Curé groupe autour de sa personne les 
ames et chaque ame 4a part; cent conversions ne lui suffisent pas, si la cent uniéme 
manque; il se sent responsable du troupeau et de chacune des brebis qui com- 
posent le troupeau” (op. cit.). 

7Of the relation of the ordinary and extraordinary means of pastoration, 
Father Johannes Kapistran, O. M. Cap., says succinctly: “The most efficacious 
cure of souls consists in a well- planned and harmonious codperation of the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary pastoration” (“Die Bedeutung der ausserordentlichen 
Seelsorge fiir die Pfarrei,” in Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift, 1928). Too 
much interference from without is unfavorable to order and peaceful develop- 

ment. 
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parish must be basic. The parish is only local and accordingly very 
circumscribed in its activities; for bigger results we need agencies 
that transcend the parish. But to all other agencies the parish adds 
that local touch that is so effective. All other agencies, therefore, 
act through the parish. The parish is the point where the lever 
must be applied. For example, every parish needs a periodical re- 
vitalization from without through the instrumentality of missions 
given by extra-parochial organizations. But these missions do not 
supersede the ordinary pastoration; they must be codrdinated with 
the ordinary pastoral work. The same holds true with regard to 
convert-making. 

On the parish clergy will depend the success of any concerted 
movement for the conversion of the non-Catholic part of the popula- 
tion. As usual, the lion’s share of the work will fall on their shoul- 
ders. Now, convert-making is truly arduous work. To have new 
work done we must tap a new source of energy. The source that 
will supply the additional energy needed to get the new work done 
is, as has been pointed out, an enlarged conception of pastoral duty. 
Each individual parish-priest must become fully conscious that he 


has duties also towards the non-Catholics that dwell in his territory. 
The entire territory that has been assigned to him by his superior 
is a garden-plot that must be cultivated. His teaching is not to be 
confined to those that already belong to the Fold. Let the pastor 


look upon the entire population of his district as his own, and the 
motive for missionary work is given. This idea can be developed 
and must be inculcated in the seminary. The situation will take on 
a very different complexion if the young priests that issue from our 
seminaries go forth with the conviction that they are not only sent 
to the sheep of the house of Israel, but that they are also burdened 
with the mission of bringing the true light to all who sit in the 
shadows of darkness. Only a fraction of the pastoral duty has been 
accomplished if the pastor keeps the members of the flock in the 
Faith; there is another part to his duty, and that is to increase the 
flock from without. It ought to be his inspiring ideal and the goal 
of his sacerdotal endeavor to make his territory solidly Catholic. 
This conception of pastoral duty, though neither new nor revolu- 


tionary, is not by any means common. Well, unless it becomes com- 
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mon, not much of an improvement in the convert situation will be 
effected. As long as parish-priests feel that they have no duties 
towards the non-Catholic inhabitants of their territory, zeal for con- 
vert-making will remain local and sporadic. The first requisite, then, 
is an enlargement of the pastoral outlook, a reinterpretation of pas- 
toral responsibility.® 

A pastor who comes to his task with this new outlook will survey 
the field of his labors with a different eye. Work for the conversion 
of the non-Catholics of his neighborhood will be accepted as an item 
in the program of regular activities which he maps out for himself. 
It will enter into the routine of his office and be a matter of daily 
concern for him. The presence of non-Catholics around him will be 
looked upon, not as a matter of course to which he reconciles him- 
self, but as a challenge that calls for zealous activity. It goes with- 
out saying that this work for non-Catholics demands much pru- 
dence and infinite tact, or more harm than good will be done. Noth- 
ing could be more detrimental to the cause than an offensive aggres- 
siveness and an indiscreet zeal that would repel even those that have 
leanings towards the Church. 

Influence on our fellow-men is essentially conditioned on social 
contact. We cannot act on others if we are not brought into some 
form of association with them. Again this fact points to the pastor 
as the born and logical convert-maker. The local proximity in which 
he lives with his non-Catholic fellow-citizens constitutes the basis 
of the contacts that will enable him to exert his influence on them. 
Neighborhood makes for mutual relations and creates opportunities 
for the exercise of personal and social influence. The parish is a 
neighborhood, and in it the pastor can easily establish numerous con- 
tacts, and by these radiate influence in every direction. No one else 
has a similar advantage to affect his fellow-men, for his contacts 
with them are of both a very intimate and permanent nature. Is 
it not a logical conclusion that these contacts should be utilized for 
purposes of conversion? 
8 Nothing is more precious and dearer to the Lord than a human soul. If we 
love the Lord, we must love souls; and if we love souls, we must be anxious to 
save them. But those outside of the Church are in jeopardy of their eternal 
salvation. How can anyone who is convinced of this truth remain indifferent to 
the unbelieving multitudes around him? These multitudes really need us. They 


are like sheep without shepherds. We must not fail them. We must become 
their shepherds also. 
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The question of approach is another factor that assigns to the 
pastor the chief part in convert-making. Non-Catholics are a very 


heterogeneous mass. Their mentality is far from being the same 
in all cases. What attracts the one will repel the other. Success in 
convert-making will largely depend on the right approach. Now, 
no one has a better opportunity to study the individuality of poten- 
tial converts than the pastor. He can make himself acquainted with 
their habitual intellectual environment, their difficulties, their preju- 
dices, their aspirations, their shortcomings and their general men- 
tality. He also can find out what common ground there exists be- 
tween them and us. A careful analysis of these things will put him 
in a position to construct an appeal that penetrates to their minds 
and hearts. His opportunity in this respect is absolutely unique and 
will prevent fatal blundering that is almost inevitable in a stranger 
who is unfamiliar with the special circumstances. When he speaks, 
he can talk to the point and will avoid beating the air. It may be 
that he will call on an outside speaker, but in that case he will give 
the latter the benefit of his invaluable information. The pastor can 
bring to the work of convert-making a psychological penetration and 
a personal touch which are the result of his exceptional familiarity 
with the environment. 

The pastor is the born convert-maker. To him the idea of the 
other sheep will come with sufficient concreteness and vividness to 
arouse personal sympathy and active pastoral zeal. In a real sense 
he can look upon them as his own. His contacts with the non- 
Catholics of his neighborhood open up to him channels by which 
he can exert influence. He possesses that acquaintance with the sit- 
uation that will guide him in finding the right approach. If every 
pastor avails himself of his magnificent opportunities, a gigantic net 
with very close meshes will spread over the entire country, and with 
the blessing of God we may see another draught of fishes that sur- 
passes our boldest expectations. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





FOURTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE ORDER OF 
ST. BENEDICT 


(529—1929) 


By A BENEDICTINE MONK 


I. St. BENEDICT—THE MAN 


In the year 52g—that is just fourteen hundred years ago—an 
event happened which was sufficiently commonplace in itself but 
which was destined to react in an almost incalculable fashion upon 
the life and civilization of Europe. Finding life unbearable by rea- 
son of the blind jealousy and hatred of a certain priest of the neigh- 
borhood, St. Benedict left his first retreat in the wild and mountain- 
ous district of Subiaco, a place famous in profane history as the 
retreat of Nero who had a country residence there, on the banks 
of a lake formed by damming the waters of the precipitous Anio. 
Accompanied by a handful of disciples, Benedict journeyed south, 
stopping no doubt at Rome, which he had not seen since his hurried 


flight in the early days of his youth. From Rome he would follow 
the old Via Appia, along which more than one of his ancestors— 
scions of the gens Anicia—had come back to the heart of empire 
from some outlying part, flushed with victory and laden with the 


spoils of an entire province. 

About half-way between Rome and the lovely Bay of Naples there 
rises sheer out of the fertile plain of Campania felix a lofty moun- 
tain, then still crowned, after two centuries since the official over- 
throw of paganism, with shrines of Apollo and Venus, who there 
received the superstitious homage of an ignorant peasantry. By 
giving hospitality to St. Benedict, Cassinum or Monte Cassino was 
destined to take rank among the holiest and most famous of moun- 
tains, its glory being in many ways comparable to Sina itself in 
that upon its summit a new Moses gave a law that meant holiness 
of life and everlasting glory to countless thousands of men and 
women in the course of fourteen centuries. 

Who was St. Benedict? The question is almost an insult to the 
intelligence of even those whose knowledge of bygone centuries is 
but slender. But let us answer the query in the inspiring words with 

1271 
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which one of the greatest of Popes and Benedict’s most famous 
disciple opens the second book of his “Dialogues,” which is wholly 
consecrated to an account of the life and wonderful deeds of oe 
of the most venerable personages in all history: “There was a man 
of venerable life, blessed by grace and blessed in name—for he was 
called Benedictus—who from his youngest years carried the mind 
of an old man, for his age was inferior to his virtue. He despised 
all vain pleasure, and though he was in the world and might freely 
have enjoyed such pleasures as it yields, yet did he look upon it as 
withered, and scorn it as a faded bloom.” 

It is regrettable that, at the time of Pope Gregory, the method of 
writing history should have been what it was, for whilst the great 
Pope admirably succeeds in sketching a vivid and realistic portrait 
of Benedict, he tells us but little about his parentage and upbringing. 
We know, nevertheless, that Benedict was a Roman of noble blood, 
though born in the small provincial town of Norcia, not so very far 
from Rome. In any case it was in the capital, the home of the 
Anicii, that he went to school. 

Now, this must have been not later than the year 490—more than 
a century, that is, after the triumph of the Cross and the public over- 
throw of paganism. Yet, Gregory speaks of the evil manners of 
the youth that frequented the schools. So bad were their morals 
that, for fear of being himself contaminated, Benedict resolved upon 
cutting short his literary studies. No doubt, he had read or heard 
of Anthony and Paul and the countless ascetics of Egypt and Syria. 
The biography of St. Anthony, due to the pen of the glorious 
Athanasius, was known everywhere. Earlier in the century Augus- 
tine, still wavering between God and the world, had been deeply 
stirred by its perusal. So the decision come to by the youthful 
student, if heroic, was not unprecedented. 

St. Gregory does not tell us the age of our Saint at the time of 
his flight from Rome, but he cannot have been so very young as is 


sometimes imagined; nor need we take too literally his biographer’s 


statement that Benedict was unlearned, for his book, as we shall see 
presently, gives abundant proof of both a real mastery of style and 
extensive reading—if not of profane letters, certainly of the Bible 
and the great Fathers and Doctors of the Church. Gregory describes 
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Benedict’s withdrawal from the world rather quaintly when he says: 
“He withdrew learnedly ignorant and wisely untaught” (Recessit 
igitur scienter nescius et sapienter indoctus). 


It strikes us as odd that Benedict should have allowed his nurse 
to accompany him at first—though he left her also as soon as he had 
found a hiding-place from men among the wilds of Subiaco. Ina 
cave, overhanging a deep gorge from the bottom of which rises the 
gentle murmur of the Anio, Benedict spent the next three years of 
his life—known only to one solitary monk, Romanus, who had met 
him on the way to Subiaco, and, having given him the habit of 
religion, likewise brought him a pittance of bread on stated days. 
There the youthful hermit spent three years, known to God and— 
it must be said—to the devil also, for one day the solitude of Bene- 
dict was suddenly disturbed by the phantom of a woman he had seen 
in Rome and by a violent temptation to return to the world, which 
the Saint overcame by rolling himself amid the thorns and brambles 
of the wilderness. The incident shows, surely, that our Saint was 
not a child at the time of his flight, and though Gregory calls him 
religiosus ac pius puer, the word is probably used to describe his 
feelings towards his nurse rather than his years. 

Gregory has an admirable phrase when describing the three years 
of solitude at Subiaco: Solus in superni inspectoris oculis habitavit 
secum, It was during these three precious years that the Patriarch 
of monks fitted himself and was formed by the Holy Ghost for the 
wonderful task allotted to him by Providence. 

Soon the Saint saw his solitude invaded, first by some shepherds, 
then by certain monks of the neighborhood, who asked him to be- 
come their abbot. But when these despicable men sought to rid 
themselves by means of poison of a too stern reformer, Benedict 
withdrew once more to Subiaco, where he soon saw himself sur- 
rounded by so many would-be disciples that he found himself com- 
pelled to receive them and distribute them in some twelve cells or 
small houses. 

It was now that the truly diabolical jealousy of a priest in one of 
the neighboring parishes forced the gentle Saint to leave Subiaco. 
In the designs of God not Subiaco but another mountain was to be 
the Sinai of monasticism. But always must we look back to the 
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cave of Subiaco and to the rocky heights of the blessed mountain as 
the cradle of the monastic order. Here is the rock whence Western 
Monachism was hewn. 

But it was on the heights of Cassinum that Benedict wrote—or 
at least put the finishing touches to—his Rule, and from Cassinum 
swarms of black-robed Monks went forth into every province of 
Italy and the rest of Europe, carrying away with them into the 
forests of Germany, Sweden and Norway, England and Scotland, 
the light of faith and the torch of true culture and civilization. 

A man is best known by his writings. Hence, the Rule gives us 
the true key to Benedict’s character. Fortunately, however, the 
Saint’s papal biographer has preserved a number of details that re- 
veal a personality of wonderful charm and gentleness mixed with 
strength. If Benedictines have rendered yeoman service to civiliza- 
tion—which implies refinement, courtesy and consideration for 
others—they surely learned these things at the best of schools, for 
their Father was the soul of courtesy. One Easter day a certain 
parish-priest was about to sit down to his dinner, when the Lord 
Himself appeared to him saying: “Thou preparest luxuries for 
thyself, and my servant endures the pangs of hunger in such-and- 
such a place.”” Gregory then describes the priest’s journey through 
thickets and woods, over hill and dale, carrying the food he had 
prepared; and, when at last he discovered the Saint, he told him, 
after prayer and holy speech: “Arise, let us eat, for today is Easter 
day!” Whereupon Benedict, the true nobleman, replied: “Yes, | 
know it must be Easter day, since I have merited to behold thee” 
(Scio quia Pascha est, quia hodie videre te merui). So, after prayer 
they ate together, after which the priest returned to his parish 
(Dial., II, 1). 

Space forbids us to linger as we fain would over Gregory’s ad- 
mirable biography. Who has not read of Benedict’s brotherly affec- 
tion for his sister Scholastica, and of the last momentous interview 
between the holy twins, when the gentle sister’s tears and sighs 


changed the face of the sky and thunder and lightning compelled 


the stern lawgiver to break his own rule and spend the night outside 
his monastery for the consolation of Scholastica, whose soul three 
nights later Benedict beheld, as he looked out upon the plain that 
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stretched at the foot of Cassinum, winging its flight to heaven in the 
form of a dove. 

The miracles of Benedict are numerous and truly astounding, but 
they are even more remarkable, perhaps, in that even in them the 
Saint reveals his character and they certainly all serve a high, ethical 
purpose. The past and the future were known to this admirable man ; 
the secrets of hearts lay bare before his eyes as the pages of an open 
book; hunger and disease were subservient to him; devils trembled 
and fled before his presence, and at his bidding the very grave often 
gave up its prey. All is said of such a man—and never has such 
praise been bestowed on anyone—when St. Gregory does not hesi- 
tate to assert that Benedict was filled with the spirit of all the just 
(omnium justorum spiritu plenus fuit). 

At the last, having predicted the day of his death and prepared his 
own grave, Benedict, consumed with fever, had himself carried to 
the church. There, standing upright, supported by the arms of his 
disciples, refreshed by the Body and Blood of Christ, amid the mur- 
mur of prayer and with words of prayer on his own lips, the glori- 
ous hero of Christ gave up his soul. In that very hour two of his 
monks, then far away, were the witnesses of his glory, for they 
beheld a road reaching from Benedict’s monastery to heaven, strewn 
with tapestries woven by angelic fingers on the looms of heaven, 
lit up on either side by torches glowing with unearthly radiance, and 
on the top of the bridge that spanned the abyss between earth and 
heaven there stood a resplendent figure in bright array who told 
them that this was the road by which Benedict, the beloved of God, 
had gone up to heaven. 

As for the cave which had sheltered the youthful hermit, it was 
still the scene of miraculous events in the time when Gregory wrote: 
Qui in eo specu in quo prius habitavit, nunc usque, si petentium fides 
exigat, miraculis coruscat (Dial., Il, 37). 


II. BENeEpictT’s Book 


St. Gregory has said all that can be said of Benedict’s immortal 
book when he declares that the Rule of the holy Father is no less 
remarkable than his many miracles (vir Dei inter tot miracula quibus 
in mundo claruit, doctrine quoque verbo non mediocriter fulsit). 
The Benedictine Rule is characterized, says Gregory, by discretion 
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in its discipline and its elegance of style (discretione precipuam, 
sermone luculentam). Moreover, since a man’s writings, if they are 
at all the fruit of his personal thought, must needs bear the imprint 
of his character, we know Benedict best from a study of his book, 
for he could not teach but what he himself practised: Cujus si quis 
vult subtilius mores vitamque cognoscere, potest in eadem institutione 
regula omnes magisteru illius actus invenire; quia sanctus vir niulo 
modo potuit aliter docere quam vixit (Dual., Il, 36). 

St. Benedict’s was emphatically an original mind; yet, he too was 
a child of his time, for no man can wholly isolate himself from his 
surroundings and the force of tradition. The Roman Empire was 
then far advanced in its decay, but the principles of government that 
had made the greatness of Rome were alive in this scion of one of 
Rome’s noblest families. 


The Benedictine form of government is essentially monarchial, 
or rather it is patriarchal. The Abbot is the center and source of all 
authority. In the management of the house he is indeed helped by 
others, but in the last resort his will is the supreme law. Nonethe- 
less, even this absolutism is tempered by the necessity under which 


the Abbot is placed of consulting either his chosen advisers or even 
the whole community. But, over and above this, again and again 
Benedict reminds him of the judgment of God, to whom he must 
one day give an account of his stewardship, for, great as his powers 
are, the abbot exists for the good of the family, not for his own 
advantage—sciatque sibi oportere prodesse magis quam preesse 
(Cap. LXIV). 

St. Benedict’s highest achievement was to have introduced into 
monasticism the essential element of stability, which it had lacked 
until his day. Just as the Abbot is freely chosen by the Brethren 
from among their number and for the duration of his whole life, 
so is the monastic profession, once freely embraced, binding for the 
whole of a monk’s lifetime. Nor may a monk roam from monastery 
to monastery; on the contrary, since the monastery is essentially a 
family, the place of profession is a monk’s home where he lives and 
dies, unless for some weighty cause he is sent to some other district 
or country, though this must always be for purely monastic and 
religious purposes. 
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The Rule of St. Benedict unites in a wonderful blend the twofold 
element of asceticism and mysticism, In his elaborate analysis of 
humility, obedience, love of silence (taciturnitas, not at all the same 
as silence), and in the list of “instruments” or “tools” of good 
works, Benedict lays down the solid and only safe basis of the life 
of prayer and contemplation. But, though he does not use the word, 
he is a true mystic and a maker of mystics. Mens nostra concordet 


voci nostre, he says of the Office; everywhere we are seen by God, 
the Angels are present at our psalmody, they make a report to God 
their Lord of our good works, and so forth. 

A monk’s great and all-absorbing task is the praise of the Divine 
Majesty. Nothing may take precedence over this task (mithil operi 
Dei preponatur). But, since he cannot always pray, a man must 
work with his hand and his brains, for “idleness is an enemy to the 
soul.” This lapidary saying lies at the very root of all that Bene- 
dictines have done for the civilization of Europe and the saving of 
the literary treasures of antiquity. 

Perhaps the main contributory cause to the amazing vitality of 
Benedictine monachism is its moderation or discretion. When 
looked at in relation to Eastern or even contemporary monachism, 
the Rule of St. Benedict strikes us by its truly wonderful temperate- 
ness. True, as it stands, it is strict enough, so much so that it has 
been mitigated everywhere; but to many of his contemporaries Bene- 
dict must have appeared lax, for he allows a liberal quantity of food 
and drink, sleep and rest, and clothing is to be according to the cli- 
mate or the season. In a word, the Abbot, like a wise and kindly 
father, is to see that there be no real want or suffering, the ideal 
being so to order the life of the community that the strong—the 
strong, that is, in body and in character—might wish to be asked 
to do more, yet the weak ones need not be frightened off (ut et 
fortes cupiant et infirmi non refugiant). 


III. THE OrDER 


If there is one thing that the glorious Patriarch never thought of, 
it was assuredly the foundation of an Order as we understand the 
word. He does not seem to have looked ahead or beyond his imme- 
diate time and surroundings, though even in his own lifetime he is 
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said to have sent disciples to Sicily and across the Alps to France. 
But his immediate aim was just to gather together a smallish band 
of men, irrespective of age or social condition, for the purpose of 
God’s service (divini scholam servitii). In the mind of Benedict. 
a monk is just a “complete Christian”—all that but nothing less 
than that. What I mean is that the holy founder never pretended 
to give to his institute any special feature or characteristic; he had 
no esoteric knowledge to bestow, and he aimed not at forming a 
special school of either holiness or learning. The Benedictine spirit 
has all the simplicity, depth and amplitude of the Gospel. Theirs 
is no particular school of theology or philosophy—they need defend 
or follow no system of their own; in fact, if there is one thing that 
is more alien than another from the spirit of the Order, it is every 
kind of aggressiveness or contentiousness, even under pretext of re- 
butting error or defending truth. 

Benedict had no special method of prayer to teach; in fact, he 
does not fix a time for “prayer” in the modern sense of the word, 
though assuredly, if ever there was a man of prayer, he was that 
man. But he did not think of prayer in terms of the systemization 
it has undergone since about the sixteenth century—that is, since the 
time when the Liturgy lost its hold upon the masses and private 
prayer was unhappily substituted in place of the public, official prayer 
of the Catholic Church. For St. Benedict prayer is much more than 
an exercise; it is an attitude, a life—the whole life of a monk is a 
prayer. But when, on the completion of public prayer, a monk 
wishes to pray in private—in the oratory—how is he to go about it? 
The answer strikes us as almost platitudinous in its objectivity. 
A man wants to pray in the chapel? Very well, let him just go in 
and pray (simpliciter intret et oret). But what an intense spiritual 
life this apparently simple thing presupposes! For, says the holy 
Father, let him pray, not with a loud voice or with many words, but 
with purity of heart and tears of compunction. And, because such 
prayer is not easy, the time of personal effort is to be brief whenever 
it is made in common, unless a special grace or inspiration be granted 


from on high: nisi forte ex affectu inspirationis divine gratie pro- 
tendatur (Cap. XX). 
The ideal that has ever inspired the spiritual offspring of St. Bene- 
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dict is very well expressed by the beautiful motto which subsequent 
ages assigned to it: PAX! Peace is “tranquillitas ordinis.” It is 


only in an atmosphere of internal and external tranquillity that we 
can give of our best. No doubt, struggle and persecutions bring 
out the heroism that is latent in most men; but a condition that de- 
mands heroic deeds cannot be a normal state. Hence, the Church— 
than whom none need be more perfect or heroic—is forever pray- 
ing to be preserved from internal and external foes, so that she 
might enjoy perpetual tranquillity. Assuredly, the disciples of the 
venerable Patriarch of Cassinum have proved their worth in many 
a conflict; their blood has dyed many a scaffold and sanctified many 
a spot now hallowed forever; but it is in days of peace that they 
can give of their best. For that very reason God raised up other 
Orders, more mobile than the essentially stable or stay-at-home 
Benedictines, to go forth to battle against the enemies of the Church, 
or to evangelize the poor, or the children. 

Benedictines are essentially community men. Here lies the secret 
both of the wonderful successes achieved by them in the course of 
the centuries, and that of their limitations. It may be said that few 
things, if any, lie outside their scope, but they are not equally adapted 
to all good works. Hence, when new dangers arose threatening the 
unity of the Church, the purity of her doctrine and the sanctity of 
life, God raised other founders of religious Orders whose mode of 
life and special training fitted them to meet these perils. 

However, the Order has not outlived its usefulness, and it never 
can do so just because the chief purpose of its existence is the ful- 
fillment of a duty that urges at all times—to wit, the duty under 
which man is, both individually and as a member of society, to pay 
homage to God, the Lord of all and the Source of every good. The 
“Work of God” (as St. Benedict calls liturgical prayer in a phrase 
than which none better could be coined) has ever been and still is 
that which gives to a Benedictine House its peculiar cachet. And 
assuredly there never was a time when it was more urgent that God 
should be publicly and daily honored, praised and thanked, for the 
world is getting more and more forgetful of the fact that man is 
made for God: Homo creatus est ut laudet. 


But uninterrupted prayer is beyond the strength of flesh and 
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blood. Hence, a monk must work, either with hand or mind, for 
otiositas inimica est anime. Here we have the secret of monastic 
achievement. When one reads certain books written in praise of 
the Middle Ages and its monasticism, one must avoid giving into 
an exaggeration to which many a writer, more enthusiastic than 
well-informed, allows himself to fall a victim. The great things 
done by monks in the course of the centuries were always in the 
nature of byproducts. The monks did not spend their strength in 
clearing forests, draining swamps, teaching agriculture to rude, war- 
loving peoples, just because they loved it, but because it is necessary 
for the good of soul and body that a man work. For the same 
reason they ever cherished a keen love for the things of the mind. 
Hence, they valued literature, copied and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation the products of the mind of the ancient world; 
and, not content with mere copying, they wrote books of their own, 
so that, drawn by the renown of their learning, crowds of eager 
learners began to flock to the monasteries, which thus became shining 
islands of.light in the midst of the sea of barbarism that, but for 
them and the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church, would 
surely have engulfed the medieval world. 


The Benedictines have been the apostles of Europe. A black- 
robed band of forty monks descended upon England in the sixth 
century and won it for Christ by a conquest more lasting and in- 
finitely more blessed than that of the legionaries of the preceding 
centuries. Then Boniface went forth from England and won Ger- 
many, and from Germany Anscar set out for the spiritual conquest 
of Scandinavia. Nor is the line of Benedictine apostles extinct. 


There is not a country today—not excluding far-off Corea—where 
the disciples of St. Benedict are not busy, working along their own 
traditional lines, that is, not in isolated and spasmodic efforts, but 
radiating from a center of light and strength, the monastic home 
towards which they draw their followers, or from which they issue 
for a time, but always returning thither, with the unfailing instinct 
of the homing bird, knowing that the monastery is the source of 
their strength and success. 

The story of the Benedictine Order is practically that of Western 
civilization. During long centuries the Order has played its rdle in 
all the big events of history. It has seen the rise and fall of em- 
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pires, has witnessed the most tremendous changes in thought and 
manners, has sat (so to speak) by the cradle of nearly every one 
of the great religious Institutes that have successively enriched the 
life of the Church, of whose vitality they are themselves the most 
abiding fruit. 

Today, fourteen centuries after Benedict’s momentous “trek” 
from Subiaco to Monte Cassino, more than twenty thousand men 
and women, dwelling in close upon five hundred monasteries, hail the 
venerable Patriarch as their beloved Father, live according to his 
Rule, and carry out the beneficent works that he initiated. And, if 
the past is any omen of the future, assuredly the children of 
St. Benedict will not fail to carry out in centuries to come the age- 
long mission that is peculiarly theirs—the duty of praising God’s 
Majesty, by day and by night, whilst taking their full share in all 
the good works of the Church, to the end that “in all things God 
may be glorified.” 





THE CONFIDENT PREACHER 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Instructing his young class of future preachers, Father de Ravig- 


nan counsels them to be perfectly confident and invincibly cour- 
ageous when they mount the steps of the pulpit. God is on their 
side, for they are to deliver His holy and saving message. Now, 
this courageous confidence is to be the farthest removed possible 
from self-ostentation or bumptious declamation; for he also warns 
his pupils that modesty, an appearance of recollectedness, “‘marks the 
man of God, points him out, as it were, coming down from the holy 
mountain” of converse with God. 

In so far as the young priest’s general manner of delivery is con- 
cerned, we might quote here in full—were it not so trite already— 
the classical counsels of Hamlet to the strolling players (Act III, 
Sc. 2). Indeed, Father Phelan uses that speech as a text for de- 
velopment or application in his “The Young Priest’s Keepsake,” 
and drives home with force its valuable lessons. It will be helpful 
to any public speaker who desires to emphasize his thought without 
overstepping the modesty of nature. A priest, however, is set apart 
from, and above, either the consummate actor or the public pleader. 
In the composition of his sermon he is something more than a 
rhetorician ; and in its delivery he is something more than an orator. 
There is an element which must mark him as a “man of God.” 

This third element in successful preaching affects both the com- 
position and the delivery of the sermon, but its influence is mainly 
perceived in the delivery. It should therefore be associated—albeit 
only summarily in the present paper—with any discussion of that 
action which Demosthenes demanded of a public speaker, and which 
St. Francis Borgia considered the soul, as it were, of oratory. 

One thoughtful observer declares that in preaching the thing of 
least consequence is the sermon. Of course, no one can say with 
propriety that the content of the sermon is of little consequence. 
Such an assertion would be very foolish, and would be easily refuted 
by the silent witness of the great amount of space allotted, in all the 
manuals of sacred rhetoric, to the composition of sermons. 

Nevertheless, there is a strongly suggestive truth in the declara- 
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tion that the sermon itself may be of less consequence, in respect of 
the good wrought by the preacher, than some other element of his 
preaching. But can there be, we may question, anything more im- 
portant than the Christian truth we deliver to our hearers? Chris- 
tian truth is undoubtedly of infinite importance. What is its value, 
on the other hand, if it be not received with docility, or if the im- 
pression it makes on its hearers is exceedingly weak? Shall the mes- 
sage that is designed to bring life—or to bring life more abundantly 
—to our hearers be itself a dead thing, as St. Francis Borgia inti- 
mates, because its lacks the soul of oratory? 

It follows that the way in which we phrase the truth for the en- 
lightenment and moral advancement of the congregation may be of 
less importance than the way in which we utter that phrasing. And 
the way in which we utter that phrasing may, in turn, be of less im- 
portance than the hearers’ respect for the person who utters that 
phrasing. 

Very aptly does Father Ponlevoy express the thought when, in his 
“Life of Father de Ravignan,” he says: “The personal character of 
Father de Ravignan was the main point of his eloquence. I will ex- 
press it in two words: it was Virtue preaching Truth. This would 
not perhaps be enough in a university, but it was enough in a church. 
A man has great power of convincing when it is felt that he believes, 
and of persuading when it is seen that he practises.”’ 


A previous paper has been devoted to the matter of Preaching and 
Practising. Ponlevoy considers this harmony the main element in 
Ravignan’s sermons. A life of Catholic conviction and of the living 
fruits of that conviction stamps itself on a speaker’s personality 
subtly but withal discernibly to the faithful who hear us. 


The thought was expressed concisely by Father Pardow in a note 
made for his own guidance: “We have before us the word of God in 
which we read His will and can become holy. The poor and ignor- 
ant must read it in us, in every act of ours.” The Seraph of Assisi 
expressed the same thought in a different way when the sermon he 
declared he was going to preach consisted merely of a walk through 
the town. 


Now, all such illustrations of the value of priestly conduct may 


1 THe HomiLetic AND Pastorat Review, March, 1928. 
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show us in a general way a grave necessity that confronts us. In 
respect of the specific duty of preaching, however, they may appear 
vague. Let us assume that this highly desirable element of per- 
suasion in our preachments is already there. There remains the con- 
crete difficulty of combining modesty in manner with confidence in 
our hearts. This is especially the need of young preachers, whose 
real zeal may outrun prudence. A veteran preacher is permitted 
occasional stern reproofs and indignant language. He has won his 
spurs, as it were, and the people will not be tempted to make the 
comment that the preacher is just out of the seminary and is there- 
fore hardly competent to judge the realities of temptation and the 
appalling hardness of life for the people. Father Pardow, for in- 
stance, recorded the criticisms he received. “He was ‘too severe, 
too denunciatory.’ His manner was ‘very clear and earnest, but 
with at times excess of earnestness which seemed like severity and 
anger.’ His voice, which he ‘shivered for emphasis,’ was always 
too loud. ‘You make too much effort,’ said his provincial; ‘Make 
none at all; your voice is much more powerful than you imagine.’ 

‘See «vhat harm I do by my plain talk. I must never forget 
that others are young, and things are real to them which are shadows 
to us’ [a criticism he made of himself]. . . . The very asceti- 
cism of his face and bearing alienated a few. ‘It is not so much 


what you say, as your very severe manner,’ he was told. ‘If you 


would show more love, the lessons would go down. You give us 


”” 


the naked law, sword in hand.’ ” I have taken these instances from 
Mrs. Ward’s “William Pardow of the Company of Jesus” (passim). 
As he grew older, he grew more tender in manner, without losing, 
however, one jot or tittle of his confidence in his true mission as a 
preacher or in the humble but just estimate he placed on his power 
to do good by his preaching. Free from personal vanity, he knew 
how to avail himself of adverse criticism : “His comment on a phrase 
of St. Paul throws a good deal of light on his constant attitude of 
mind : ‘Power—not virtue—is made perfect in infirmity : that is, the 
strength and power of God shine forth more perfectly when we are 
weak and yet do great things for Him—for it is evident that He 


, 


alone is doing them This sums up very well the reason 


for Father Pardow’s confident spirit’? (Ward, p. 244). 
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A confident spirit, but a gentle demeanor or a modest exterior, 
will be the better manner for a youthful preacher. 







I] 


Many writers on the subject of the delivery of sermons warn the 
reader against elocutionary training. They have witnessed, no 
doubt, the danger of unwise applications made of rules and ex- 
amples given by the instructor. Left to his own devices, the novice 
too often oversteps the modesty of nature, and thus appears to his 
hearers too self-confident. Instead of conciliating his auditory, he 
is apt to offend it. Whilst confident in heart, a certain slight sug- 
gestion of diffidence in manner is not unbecoming. But this sug- 
gestion of diffidence in manner applies rather to the public speaker 
than to the Catholic preacher, who must speak withal as an ambassa- 
dor of Christ. 

The advice of non-Catholic instructors in elocution may easily be 
misunderstood by the young priest, on the other hand, and his action 
may be “overdone or come tardy off.” For instance, the author of 
“Psychic Power in Preaching” advises the preacher, before uttering 
a word, to let his gaze sweep the whole auditorium with calmness 
and confidence in order to gain the attention of all the hearers and 
intimate the importance of what is to be said. Good advice, but 
easily misunderstood. A certain priest placed himself under a 
capable non-Catholic instructor who had evidently told him to sweep 
the whole congregation with a calm and comprehensive glance. 
There are undoubtedly kinds of popular oratory which, because of 
the times or occasions, demand that this glance be obviously one of 
,the greatest assurance to all the hearers that the speaker is a man of 
weighty utterance. I do not think our priest made any claim to 
such excellence. But he overstressed the calm glance of the instruc- 
tor. The pause during which his gaze slowly traversed each of the 
three galleries in the church as well as the wide space of the ground 
floor was so extended that the desired impressiveness was soon lost 
(certainly, at least, for one of the auditors on that occasion) in a 
quickly growing irritability that made attention to the following 
preachment difficult and unfriendly. A brief and comprehensive 
glance may well comport with that modesty of manner so highly 
recommended by the great de Ravignan. But if the glance hecome 
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anything like a wandering stare, modesty is lost and the listener may 


associate the priest with the Sir Oracle of Shakespeare. 


Two things are to be desired in the young preacher: a realization 
of the authority he possesses in preaching the word of God, and 
yet a certain modesty of nature that will make his authority agree- 
able to his hearers. His own just realization of his authority will 
insensibly give proper weight to his manner and to his words, and 
his hearers—ordinarily Catholics—admit his authority. This double 
fact should give him all desired confidence. Although a Protestant, 
Vinet pays due tribute to this accent of authority in his work on 
Homiletics, which is highly esteemed by our separated brethren: 


“We are obliged to admit that the accent of authority is somewhat 
defective in the preaching of our times, and that comparing preachers 
of the same age with one another, the Catholics appear to have the ad- 
vantage in the respect which we are considering. Beginning with the 
Catholics, we grant that authority, in a peculiar sense, being the mother- 
idea and the fundamental characteristic of the Catholic institution, it 
is not surprising that it reproduces itself everywhere, and that the min- 
ister having not only individual faith in the religion which he preaches, 
but belonging to a body which interprets and, to say the whole, perpet- 
uates revelation,,addresses his auditory, in one sense, from a greater 
height, which the Protestant preacher cannot occupy. It is true that 
he preaches, and so reasons, discusses, examines as well as the Protes- 
tant minister; but all these acts which imply similarity of position, are 
interpenetrated by a sense of sovereignty in matters of faith, which be- 
long to no other system. The subjects themselves, the form, the tone 
of the discussion, announce the Catholic priest; and when the priest and 
the minister maintain the same cause, the one pleads it as a lawyer, the 
other as an attorney-general.” 


Vinet argues that “authority is inherent in truth.” He recalls the 
words of St. Paul to Titus, admonishing him “to exhort and reprove 
with all authority,” and he regrets that Protestant preaching does not 
measure up with that of Catholic priests in the appropriate accent of 
authority. 

But this accent of authority can well be accompanied with modesty 
of bearing in the priest, especially in the young priest. In his work 
entitled ‘““Fénelon: His Friends and His Enemies,’ Sanders trans- 
lates a letter of Fénelon (page 346) which will remind us of the 
modesty which, in the young priest, may well comport with that 
confidence which de Ravignan commends: 
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“Young men of no reputation hasten to preach,’ declared Fenelon 
in his Lettre a l’ Académie. ‘God knows how I reverence the ministers 
of His Word; but I am making no personal reflection when I say that 
they are not all equally humble and diffident. People fancy they see 
them seeking the glory of God less than their own, and that they are 
more anxious about their own career than about the salvation of souls. 
What can one hope from the sermons of young men without deep learn- 
ing, without experience, without having won any reputation, who play 
with words, and desire, possibly, to make their fortune in the ministry, 
when it is a question rather of sharing the poverty of Christ, of bearing 
His Cross by self-renunciation, of overcoming the passions of mankind 
that we may convert them? The man who is worthy of a hearing is 
he who only uses words as the expression of a thought. There is noth- 
ing more contemptible than the professional speaker who uses words 
as a charlatan uses his remedies.’ ”’ 


The great Archbishop of Cambrai prefaces this tremendous arraign- 
ment with a word of deference and diffidence: “God knows how I 
reverence the ministers of His Word.” With a charitable illustration 
of litotes, he declares of the young preachers of his day that “they 
are not all equally humble and diffident.” And meanwhile he utters 
the cautionary words, “I am making no personal reflection’ —a cau- 
tion which the present writer applies to himself. Sanders says of 
Fénelon : 

“It is the subject of oratory to which he brings the practical experi- 
ence of a lifetime. There was little scope for the exercise of that art 
among the laity, for the government was in the hands of a few promi- 
nent men who, if they ever listened to each other’s efforts at eloquence, 
did so with closed doors, and deprecated any attempt to sway or illumi- 
nate the mind of the people by public speeches. The judicial system 
was also so corrupt that the most eloquent of advocates made but a 
slight impression, and it was from the pulpit only that a man could se- 
cure a hearing. The abuse of such a state of things was patent; raw 


youths, eager for notoriety, and with no other qualifications, were ad- 
mitted to the priesthood.” 


Fortunately, if this were ever true, it is so no longer. The priest- 
hood of today is one of inevitable sacrifice, prefaced by a long train- 
ing in the ecclesiastical sciences and in the practice of ascetical prin- 
ciples. But our poor human nature, nevertheless, remains always 
with us. We may still wish to make an impression by our sermons, 
and may mistake an ostentatious for an authoritative manner, tor- 
tuous argumentation and high-flown diction for depth of thought and 
elegance of style, scholastic phraseology for apparent learning. 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


XII. The Love of Jesus Christ 


I. Love Is Provep sy SACRIFICE 


The midsummer holidays had at long last secured a respite for 
the hard-worked Sisters of a teaching Order, and from the outlying 
smaller houses the nuns had come to the mother-house for the pur- 
pose of the annual retreat. Behind the convent lay a beautiful and, 
for London, a very large garden, in which the Sisters of the mother- 
house, who were not in retreat, met daily for an hour or two of 
quiet recreation. 

The present writer was conducting the exercises. One day the 
subject of the morning conference had been the love of God and the 
sacrifices it is capable of calling forth even in these days, which 
to many appear degenerate by comparison with the fervor of past 
ages. When treating of such a topic, a preacher could hardly fail 
to quote a passage in a letter written to a friend by Dr. Jowett, the 
famous Master of Balliol: the passage is the more remarkable as 
coming from the pen—and therefore, presumably from the heart— 
of one who was supposed to be a minister of the Christian religion. 
“Ts it possible to feel a personal attachment to Christ, such as is 
described by Thomas a Kempis?’’ And he answers in the negative: 
“T think that it is impossible and contrary to human nature that we 
should be able to concentrate our thoughts on a person scarcely 
known to us, who lived eighteen hundred years ago.” 

A strange confession, this, to be sure! That it is impossible to be 
greatly interested in a man who lived centuries ago may be true 
enough, but, if that man was God as well as man, then surely we 
can and must love such a one with all the fiery ardor with which we 
seek to love God who craves and even commands that we love Him 
above all else and with all the powers and energies of our being. 

Now, it so happened that just before the midday meal there came 
to the convent an old Italian Capuchin, who had worked in India 
for many years. After the meal the good missionary, who gave the 
impression of being a truly apostolic and most saintly man, regaled 
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the Sisters and the preacher of the retreat with tales from the 
mission field. The story that follows is the only one I can remember, 
because of the powerful impression it made then, and it may not be 
amiss to give it in these “Notes,” the purpose of which is to help 
and edify priests. 

In the town where the missionary lived, right opposite the church, 
there lived a wealthy Mohammedan whose only son was attending 
the university lectures, for it was a university city. One day the 
youth called at the good Father’s house, by night, like Nicodemus 
of old, and asked the priest to baptize him for, said he: “TI believe 
that Catholicism is the true religion.” He had been led to this con- 
clusion by extensive and prolonged reading. The priest soon per- 
ceived that the youth was in earnest and that his knowledge of our 
religion was indeed wonderful, but he felt that it was also his duty 
to warn him of the worldly consequences of the step he was bent 
on taking. In this respect the young man was under no delusions, 
for he well knew the fanaticism of his father. 

In due time the youth was baptized, and, after he had received 
added strength from on high in the Sacrament of Confirmation, he 
at last decided to inform his father of the step he had taken. Great 
was the fury of the latter, and there and then he turned the young 
man adrift, declaring that he was his son no longer. To add to the 
youth’s difficulties, such was his father’s influence that none of his 
friends or acquaintances had the moral courage to support him, so 
that in the end the neophyte was compelled to accept, at least for 
a time, the hospitality of the missionary. 

However, a few days later, a prominent Jew called at the presby- 
tery. “You know who and what I am,” he said to the priest, “but 
whatever may be my feelings towards your religion, I can admire a 
noble and generous spirit when I see it: let the young man be my 
guest for as long a time as he cares.” So the youth went from the 
house of the priest to that of the Jew. But not for long, for so 
nobleminded a man would not accept charity when he could earn his 
own living. Despite his academic training, he embraced a career 
which, though it is an honorable one, does not require a university 
degree from its members—he enlisted in the police force. 

Surely, here we have an instance of true heroism, one that singu- 
larly refutes the assertion of the learned Don who could not wax 
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enthusiastic about one who had died—and even died for him—some 
nineteen centuries ago. If Christ were a mere historical personage, 
like the so-called great men of whom our history books tell, there 
would be every excuse for such indifference. But Jesus Christ js 
the Son of the living God: He is not dead but alive, not far but 
near, for He solemnly promised, in a very momentous hour, that He 
would be with His own always and everywhere, until the very end 


of time. In the Holy Eucharist our Lord perpetuates His presence 
on earth; by this wonderful contrivance of infinite power, wisdom 
and love, He is nigh unto all; the Christian altar is the prolongation 
of Bethlehem and Nazareth, even as it is the bloodless reénactment 
of the bloody ritual of Calvary. In the Catholic Church Christ lives, 
suffers and triumphs, and by the voice of Popes and bishops the 
sweet and powerful voice of Him who taught in far-off Galilee and 
Judea is still heard throughout the length and breadth of the uni- 
verse. Hence, the words addressed by St. Peter to the early Chris- 
tians have a ring of added significance when we apply them to our- 
selves—and they are, of course, spoken of us as much as, and even 
more than, of those who were the contemporaries of our Lord, 
though these also had not beheld Him in the flesh. Our faith and 
love will indeed be crowned with glory at the coming of Jesus as 
Judge of the living and the dead, precisely because, “not having seen, 
you love: in whom also, now, though you see Him not, you believe: 
and believing shall rejoice with joy unspeakable and glorified; re- 
ceiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls” 
(I Pet., 1. 8,9). 

The salvation of our souls! There is music in the word. What 
else matters? What losses are of any account if so be that at last, 
and perhaps just because of temporal sorrows, we secure that price- 
less boon, the salvation or rescue of our immortal souls from ever- 
lasting ruin? And what a truly divine reward of our faith, trust 
and love, if these things are to obtain for us “joy unspeakable and 
glorified”! Surely the thought of so blissful an exchange should 
make us think very lightly of the toil and fatigue that we are asked 
to expend in the service of our heavenly King! 


II. Love THE SECRET OF THE SAINTS 


Here is the real secret of the Saints, the key to much in their lives 
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that puzzles and bewilders the natural man, whose vision is not clari- 
fed and strengthened by the light that proceeds “from the Father 
of lights with whom there is no change nor shadow of alteration.” 
The Saints were fired by a burning, passionate love for our Lord 
—a love that gave them no peace, that would not allow them ever 
to take the line of least resistance or to settle down to a smug, self- 
satisfied, middle-class kind of existence in the dull, uninteresting, 
adventureless streets of spiritual suburbanism. “Safety first” was 
never their motto. But, even as some men love to live dangerously 
and would find unbearable an existence unmixed with the spice of 


peril, because theirs is an ardent imagination and they ever hear the 


call that urges them to undertake things arduous and perilous, so 
were these men and women forever doing and bearing things, or 
undertaking great works for the glory of the Lord, whose love 
would not let them rest. 

It has been said that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
A great painter once explained to the present writer that nothing 
was more true. “Your artist,” he said, “has a certain natural apti- 
tude, but what is called his genius is in the last analysis nothing but 
a perfect fury for work, so that the man toils ceaselessly and thus 
becomes an expert in his craft.” Probably, genius is even more 
than that : it certainly implies a perception of the beautiful, a glimpse 
of something so perfect that the artist ever seeks to seize and hold 
it, though his despair is precisely his inability to grasp his ideal. 
In some such way the Person of our Lord stands ever before the 
eyes of the soul in all the radiance of His Godhead and the adorable 
attractiveness of a stainless, flawless Humanity. To all of us faith 
gives a glimpse of this glorious Personality. To know Jesus is to 
love Him, for the heart cannot but burn with love for that Beauty 
and that Good which the intellect has been able to perceive, even 
though dimly, as much needs be all our intuitions of the Divine. 

The feelings of such a soul are admirably expressed by Isaias 
(xxvi. 8-9): “O Lord, we have patiently waited for Thee: Thy 
name and Thy remembrance are the desire of the soul. My soul 
hath desired Thee in the night: yea, and with my spirit within me 
in the morning early I will watch to Thee.” 

Those for whom the name and the remembrance of Jesus are ever 
the desire of their soul, are thereby armed with a courage and a 
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spirit of sacrifice that nothing can daunt. It must be this that 
St. Peter had in mind when he wrote: “Christ having suffered in 
the flesh, be you also armed with the same thought” (I Pet., iv. 7) 
—that is, the thought of what Christ endured for love of us cannot 
fail to fire the imagination and stir the heart to great enterprises, 
urging us to make some return of love to Him who, because He 
loved us, gave Himself for us. Sic nos amantem, quis non 
redamaret ? 

Love is irresistibly called forth by the sight of the good and the 
beautiful, and is made up of admiration of and delight in beauty and 
goodness. Jesus Christ is the embodiment, the incarnation of in- 
finite and uncreated beauty. If we are not afire with love for Him, 
it is solely because we fail to make a reality of the saying of Isaias 
quoted above: we do not desire Him in the night, or watch for 
Him early in the morning, because His name is not constantly treas- 
ured in our remembrance, but we let the fascinatio nugacitatis—the 
empty show of this world—so take up our attention that we forget 
Him who is “the fairest of the children of men.” 

O, if we could but once discover for ourselves the secret of the 
love of Jesus! It is a secret, and each soul must set out in search 
of this Holy Graal. The very search is sweet, for He is kind to 
them that seek—quam bonus te quaerentibus! But O, what is He 
not to those who find Him—sed quid invenientibus!—to those who 
make the glorious, enthralling discovery whereby they perceive, at 
least in part, “what is the breadth, and length, and height, and 
depth” of that “charity of Christ which surpasseth all understand- 
ing’ (Eph., iii. 18, 19)! 

Who could refuse to love Jesus? His whole Person, His very 
name, breathe love. He loved us with an infinite, eternal, disinter- 
ested love—a love than which none could be more unselfish, for, on 
His own authority, there is no greater love than when a man gives 
his life for his friend. Now, He sacrificed His precious life, not 
for His friends but for His enemies, in order that we might thereby 
become His friends: “scarce for a just man will one die; yet perhaps 
for a good man some one would dare to die. But God commendeth 
His charity towards us, because when as yet we were sinners, ac- 
cording to the time, Christ died for us” (Rom., v. 7, 8, 9). 


Love is the highest homage we can pay to our loving Saviour. 
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We may not be able to fast, the very thought of penance or bodily 
pain may cause us to shudder, and the time must surely come when 


even the most zealous worker is no longer fit for toil; but we can 
always love Jesus. We can and must love Him in youth and in eld, 
in sickness and in health, at home and abroad. If we make of Jesus 
our best friend, our best-loved and most trusted companion, how 
easy all things become! The experience of centuries bears witness 
to the truth of this assertion, for there is no power in the world like 
the power of love which endureth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things. If the love of man for woman, or the love ofa 
mother for her child, can be the incentive we know it to be, the lovers 
of Jesus surely shall not dare and do less for the Divine Beloved. 

The Rule of St. Benedict is an admirable mirror of the spiritual 
mentality of the fifth and sixth century. For those giants of Chris- 
tian asceticism, the love of Christ was the most powerful motive 
and support. Among tie tools of the spiritual craft of which Bene- 
dict draws up an inventory he mentions this one: Nihil amori 
Christi preponere (To prefer nothing to the love of Christ). At 
an even earlier period we meet with St. Anthony, the founder of 
Eastern monachism. In the brief account of his life which we owe 
to the pen of the immortal Athanasius of Alexandria, we are given a 
summary of the spiritual teaching of that great expert of the inner 
life. “Believe me,” he said, “O my brethren, Satan greatly fears 
the night watches, the prayers, fasts, voluntary poverty, merciful- 
ness and humility of the godly, but above all a burning love for 
Christ—maxime vero ardentem amorem in Christum Dominum” 
(cfr. Brev. Rom., 17 Jan., 2nd Noct.). 

A love such as this is a power and an inspiration. It enables 
even the weakest to undertake and bring to fruition great things, for 
love diminishes difficulties and fires with such enthusiasm that ob- 
stacles, instead of hampering, only accelerate the pace, according to 
the saying of St. Augustine: “Where there is love, there is no pain, 
or if there is pain, pain itself is loved: 


“Ubi amatur, non laboratur 
aut si laboratur, labor amatur.” 





THE CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
By Paut E. CAmpBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The central high school is today an accepted solution of a prob- 
lem in Catholic education. For many reasons it commends itself 
to the great body of Catholic educators striving to offer a Catholic 
high school education to every Catholic boy or girl fitted to proceed 
to higher studies. The high school as we have it today is a recent 
growth. It was not until 1890 that the first high school that could 
be classed as a central high school was opened in Philadelphia. A 
gap of sixteen years separated this, the Roman Catholic High School 
of Philadelphia, from the second school of this class, the Central 
Catholic High School of Grand Rapids, Michigan. The trend at 
present is definitely in the direction of the central high school. 

An exhaustive study of the present situation was made recently 
(1927) by Carl J. Ryan, M.A. Much that is presented here has 
been derived from his findings as presented in his dissertation, “The 
Centrai Catholic High School.” From the pen of the Very Rever- 
end Joseph V. S. McClancy, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, 
New York, we have also “Reflections upon the Diocesan High 
School Movement”’ as a source of information. The Reports of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, which form almost an 
encyclopedia of education, contain a number of articles on this 
subject. 

The same cogent reasons that are advanced for Catholic elemen- 
tary education can be offered for Catholic secondary education. At 
no period of life is the guidance of religion more sorely needed by 
Catholic youth than during the crucial period of adolescence. The 
high school student needs instruction in the faith, training in re- 
ligious practices, completeness of education, character-training and 
Catholic atmosphere. Adolescence is the time for definitely shaping 
character. The principles adopted during adolescence regulate life 
in great part. There is no time during which more careful custody 
of the process of development is needed. The modern adolescent, 
exposed to every form of emotional extravagance, must have the 
best guidance, the most wholesome atmosphere, the most vigorous 
direction towards sane living. 
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The ideal of universal secondary education, if that be an ideal, 
places upon us an obligation. We must make it possible for all who 
are fit, to secure higher education under Catholic influence. The 
Bishops of our country are conscious of this obligation, and under 
pressure of the trend towards universal secondary education have 
cast about for the very best means to provide Catholic higher educa- 
tion. Our school system must be an unbroken unit from the kinder- 
garten to the university. ‘The developments of the past score of 
years have demonstrated clearly that the only answer to the high 
school problem is the Catholic Central High School. By the Catho- 
lic central high school we understand “a senior high school, not con- 
nected with a college, which in the estimation of the Ordinary repre- 
sents an endeavor to provide a secondary education under Catholic 
auspices, either by means of endowment or by combining parochial 
or diocesan resources.” Purely parish schools, private schools and 
academies, and preparatory departments of colleges are not included 
in the meaning of the term. Though the movement in the direction 
of the central high school is marked, the parish high school still bears 
the brunt of the burden. But the present contention is that our 
future progress is better promoted by pursuance of the central high 
school idea. 

With the mounting cost of education the all-sufficient reason for 
the central high school is economy of building, equipment and ad- 
ministration. Individual schools multiply expense in many direc- 
tions, especially in gymnasium, auditorium, laboratory and library 
facilities. The single central high school can offer better facilities 
at less cost per capita than can a number of parish high schools. 
The parish high school may be, and usually is, the work of a single 
zealous pastor. His living personality dominates the situation, gives 
the school its life. Wéith his death or departure to other fields, there 
is always the fear that the high school will languish and disappear. 
Again, the fortunes of a parish are subject to the shifting of popula- 
tion from one locality to another, a phenomenon frequent in our 
large cities. The parish high school is sometimes left “high and 
dry.” These are factors less likely to influence the central high 
school, which does not depend on one parish or on the success or 
zeal of one pastor. 

The administration of the central high school can readily be 
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placed in the hands of a specially trained principal free from all 
other duties. If we suppose a free principal for each of the parish 
high schools that would be required to care for the students of the 
central high school, we see at once a great loss of power. Teaching 
energy also is dissipated in the average parish high school, where 
the same number of teachers are required for a school of 50 pupils 
as for one enrolling 150 pupils. Actual figures show that the aver- 
age class in our parish high school is about 15 pupils. In the central 
high schools studied the average pupil load rises to 23.8. The 
larger number better utilizes teaching energy, better stimulates the 
teacher. The pressure on our religious communities is terrific. 
Vocations do not keep pace with the mounting enrollment in our 
schools. Any economy in teaching energy is a double or triple sav- 
ing, as those know who have been forced to employ secular teachers 
to supply the dearth of religious Brothers or Sisters. 

The claims to economy of the central high school are substantiated 
by actual figures. In a group of such schools the annual per capita 
cost of education for boys was found to be $42; for girls, $32. 
Whea we compare these figures with those for the public high schools 
of the same cities, ranging from $92.40 in Topeka, Kansas, to 
$199.97 in Indianapolis, Indiana, we gain some idea of the economy 
possible through careful administration and the self-sacrificing 
service of our teaching Brothers and Sisters—and priests. When 
we speak of cost, we must distinguish the building of the school and 
its maintenance. Except in the rare case of sufficient endowment, 
our central high schools have been built either by a religious com- 
munity, or by a drive for funds, or by assessment of parishes. 
Some schools are sufficiently endowed to provide free tuition. 
Others are supported by tuition fees paid by the pupils. But, in 
the majority tuition is free to the pupils. In this latter case the 
expense is borne by the parishes participating in the maintenance of 
the school. An assessment is made, based upon the number of par- 
ish pupils in the high school, or upon the number of families in the 
parish, or finally upon the parish income or parish expenses. The 
burden in any case is not a light one. A new plan for building and 
maintenance, strongly commended by Ryan, is the following: ‘The 


building and operation of the school are entrusted to a religious 
community, which also supplies the faculty. The community builds 
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the school at its own expense. The diocesan chancery reimburses 
the community at a definite rate for each pupil. The rate is such 
that it will cover the cost of current maintenance and allow the 
community to pay off gradually the initial investment. When this 
has been liquidated the rate per pupil is then to be readjusted—this 
being the agreement between the diocesan authorities and the 
community.” 

Departmentalized teaching is more readily possible in the central 
high school. This is a day of specialists. Our teachers may become 
specialists if they are not burdened with the teaching of a number 
of subjects. This specialization is necessary also because of the 
increasing demand of accrediting agencies for specific preparation 
in those branches a person expects to teach. In general, it is more 
difficult for the smaller high school to meet the requirements of 
standardizing agencies. Of the 35 central high schools studied by 
Ryan, 31 were fully accredited. 

The first advantage of the central high school to the individual 
pupil is the enlarged curriculum. The larger school is always in a 
position to offer a greater variety of courses. The cost of the 
purely technical courses for boys makes them prohibitive, but domes- 
tic science and home economics can be offered to the girls. When 
but one course is offered, it is the traditional classical course. The 
Catholic Central High School of Toledo, Ohio, offers eight courses : 
classical, scientific, nursing (preparatory), teaching, drafting, art, 
home economics and commercial. No definite norm determining the 
number of courses that should be offered in a given central high 
school can be established. Generally speaking, the average central 
high school should offer the student more than the classical course, 
but the core subjects of that course—English, Latin, mathematics, 
history and science—are frequently supplemented with a wide variety 
of subjects. In answer to a questionnaire, Ryan found included 
with decreasing frequency in the classical course by one or more 
schools the following subjects: civics, Spanish, French, German, 
physical training, music, drawing, ethics, health, household arts, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, public speaking, Greek, agriculture, physi- 


cal geography, domestic science, accounting, economics, physiology. 
In the classical-scientific course, designed to prepare students for col- 
lege work in scientific, engineering and pre-medical schools, stress is 
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placed on science and mathematics and on modern languages in place 
of Latin in the last two years. In the commercial course the first two 
years are usually identical with the classical course. This gives the 
student a splendid preparation for the business education that fol- 
lows in the third and fourth years. These three courses are those 
most frequently given. Much is determined by local conditions. 
Ryan gives the following factors as determining the curricula of the 
schools investigated: (1) the wishes of the parents as determined 
by a survey; (2) the opinion of educational authorities; (3) the 
practice of public schools in the community; (4) local industrial 
conditions; (5) the number of pupils who in the past entered col- 
lege after high school. Most frequently the offerings are limited by 
a lack of money or religious teachers. In our large cities there is 
an increasing group of well-prepared high school teachers, college 
graduates with sufficient credits in education, who can find no regu- 
lar employment in the public school system. But the employment 
of secular teachers in a system built to fit the religious teacher, makes 
the cost prohibitive. 

A greater measure of vocational guidance, usually required by 
accrediting agencies, can be given in the central high school. There 


is larger scope also for the extra-curricular activities that make an 
incidental contribution to education. Athletics, debating societies, 
school papers, French and Spanish clubs, literary societies, mission 
societies, orchestra and band, press clubs and the Assembly are ac- 
tivities that can be made to contribute much to the social and physi- 
cal development of the student. 


The second great advantage accruing to the student from the cen- 
tral high school is the world view that is given him. If his secon- 
dary education is given in the same atmosphere in which he received 
his elementary education, he may well become narrow and provincial. 
The new and larger group of associates in the central high school 
helps to break down that timidity and shyness which is sometimes 
the result of the comparative seclusion of the restricted circle of the 
parish school. Many authorities speak of the superior socializing 
influences of the central high school. “It unconsciously counteracts,” 
says Bishop McDevitt, “the intolerance and narrowness which ap- 
pear in the views of those whose whole education has been attained 
in the one restricted environment. By bringing into closer relation- 
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ships groups of pupils from different parishes, and by exercising, 
therefore, an educational influence in the formation of character, it 
aids in preparing Catholic boys and girls for the more exacting trials 
which are met in the wider experiences of their chosen calling. It 
radiates a unifying force which is lamentably weak among Catholics, 
in all questions except the one—religion.”’ 

The charge is sometimes made that central high school students 
are weak in loyalty to their respective parishes. This objection is 
urged with equal justice against our colleges and universities, whose 
graduates in the past have consistently failed to make that contribu- 
tion to the Catholic life of the parish that might reasonably be ex- 
pected from the select few favored above their fellows. But it must 
be remembered that parochialism has been the bane of united Catho- 
lic effort. Perhaps the wider vision, interest and influence that is 
given to the central high school student may do more to advance the 
cause of religion than parish loyalty. Parish control and influence 
over the boy and the girl need not be destroyed. In many central 
high schools monthly reports of students are sent to the respective 
pastors. The students call on the pastor and receive their reports 
with any advice or admonition that the pastor may deem wise. This 
plan keeps every student in constant touch with his own pastor, and 
gives the pastor facile contact with the adolescents of his flock. 

The central high school, a large and well-equipped building, in- 
creases the prestige of Catholic education. Material equipment and 
academic excellence do not necessarily go hand in hand, but our 
Catholic public is justified in calling for a building that is imposing, 
modern and properly equipped with all the tools that are considered 
necessary by recognized standardizing agencies. In this day of 
modern high schools, made possible by seemingly unlimited public 
money, the central high school will better retain Catholic patronage 
than the parish high school, which is frequently crowded into the 
same building with the elementary school. It is a splendid com- 
mentary on the faith of our Catholic laity that they seek at any 
sacrifice, even in the absence of special diocesan legislation, to secure 
a Catholic high school education for the children committed to their 
care. In Pittsburgh, where only one section of the city is provided 
with a central high school, parents from outlying parishes and sub- 
urban towns seek to send their children to this central high school 
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(where extra-regionals must pay tuition) rather than patronize the 
local public high school, often equal or even superior in material 
appointments. 

In the judgment of the great majority of Catholic educators the 
central high school is destined to supersede the parish high school. 
We may advert to the fact that many of the arguments in favor of 
the central high school can be urged for the central or district ele- 
mentary school. But the central high school is on the road to re- 
alization because secondary education is comparatively a virgin field, 
whereas central or diocesan elementary schools would demand the 


scrapping of much equipment that has been provided by a century 


of sacrifice and is serving well its purpose. 

The support of the Catholic clergy and people is the conditio sine 
qua non of the central high school. There is no reason to doubt that 
this support will be given without measure. In the final analysis the 
parish must “pay the piper.” Apart from the rare cases of ample 
endowment, the cost of building and maintenance is borne in one 
form or another by the parishes benefited. The response of the 
clergy of the Diocese of Brooklyn to a query of their Right Rever- 
end Bishop augurs well for the success of the movement. Doctor 
McClancy tells us that “not one pastor voted in favor of any charge 
for the education of the boys and girls in the diocesan high schools. 
They were one in holding that such institutes should be entirely free, 
free in books, free in tuition, free in laboratory fees. They pledged 
their parishes to foot the bills.” 





LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLtaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Acquisition of Ecclesiastical Goods 


DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS MADE IN FAvor OF RELIGION OR 
CHARITY 


Persons who are entitled by the natural and the ecclesiastical law 
to dispose freely of their goods, may relinquish them in favor of 
pious causes either by direct donation or by last will. In last wills 
made in favor of the Church the formalities of the civil law should, 
if possible, be complied with; if they were omitted, the heirs should 
be admonished to fulfill the will of the testator (Canon 1513). 

Canon 1513 is in open conflict with the rights claimed by those 
civil powers that do not admit that the Catholic Church has received 
rights from God independently of the good pleasure of the civil 
power. The Church claims the right to independent jurisdiction 
over donations and bequests made in favor of Catholic charities and 
Catholic work and worship. The non-Catholic world fumes and 
frets lest the Church, by application of such a principle, should be- 
come so rich and powerful that she will dominate the world and force 
her religion on non-Catholics, as Luther with his princely abetters, 
Henry VIII, and some others did with force and deceit impose on 
Catholics. Why talk about the abuse of power by the Catholic 
Church, when there is not a nation, and hardly any office of im- 
portance in the gift of the nation, which has not been abused at one 
time or another by unscrupulous civil authorities? So long as God 
wills to commission His authority to human creatures, whether in 
civil or in religious matters, there will be manifestations of human 
weakness and sinfulness on the part of these agents. It is, there- 
fore, a sign of either lack of understanding or of malice and ill-will 
when certain men continually decry the wrongs done by churchmen, 
while they should be full well occupied in setting their own house 
in order. 

God has given the Church charge over the work of religion which 
includes works of Christian charity, and for this reason the Church 
states that donations and bequests for these purposes are under her 

1301 
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jurisdiction. The Church desires that the formalities of the civil 
law should be observed by those persons who make donations or 
bequests in favor of church work, but she also teaches that such 
donations and bequests are valid, even though they are considered 
invalid under the civil law; wherefore the Code of Canon Law in- 
sists that the heirs should be admonished to comply with the will of 
the testator. The Code settles the controversy that existed before, 
namely, whether donations and bequests in favor of religion or 
charity which were invalid under the civil law were valid and obli- 
gatory in conscience. In fact, the question was settled quite a few 
years before the Code of Canon Law was promulgated, for the 
Sacred Penitentiary in a case decided January 10, 1901, stated that 
it was the practice of that Sacred Tribunal to consider bequests and 
legacies made in favor of religion or charity valid and binding in 
conscience despite their invalidity under the civil law, but that the 
heirs were usually permitted by the Sacred Penitentiary to make a 
friendly settlement with the church or charitable institute in whose 
favor the gift was made (Acta S. Sedis, XXXIV, 384). 

In the United States persons who intend to give real estate or 
personal property to some church or ecclesiastical institute should 
consult a man familiar with the law of the respective State, for each 
State has its own laws concerning this matter, and it is quite com- 
mon in all the States to have special restrictions concerning bequests 
for religious or charitable purposes. 

Canon 1513 employs the terms “actus inter vivos,” “actus mortis 
causa,” “‘ultimz voluntates.” These are three forms of donation, 
using that term in a general sense of someone gratuitously trans- 
ferring ownership of his goods to another person. The donation 
may not be absolutely gratuitous, but may be a gift with a condition 
imposed on the donee. The acceptance of the gift implies the ac- 
ceptance of the condition; and, though a gift “inter vivos” transfers 
title to the goods at the moment of acceptance, the donor may revoke 
the gift if the donee neglects or refuses to comply with the condi- 
tion. A gift “mortis causa’ differs both from a gift “inter vivos” 


and a gift by last will. A gift “mortis causa” does actually give 
title to the donee in the goods donated, but that title is revocable by 
the donor until his death. At the moment of his death the donee’s 
title become absolute. Wherefore, it has been decided in the United 
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States that a will of the donor does not revoke a gift “mortis causa,” 
because the will has no effect until after the death of the testator 
and at the very moment of death the gift “mortis causa” has become 
absolute. The only period during which the donation could be 
revoked is the lifetime of the donor, and the will is not operative 
during the lifetime of the donor. The “ultimze voluntates” of the 
Code are last wills and testaments. Both civil and Canon Law 
agree on the general conception of a will as a disposition of one’s 
property to take effect after death. 

The essential requirements of a will valid in civil law are, that the 
will is in writing, signed at the end of the writing (in some States, 
anywhere in the document) by the testator, or by another person in 
the testator’s presence and at his request. That signature is to be 
made in the presence of—or acknowledged, if made apart from— 
the two or three witnesses (some States require three) present at 
the same time, who attest and subscribe the will in the presence of 
the testator and in each other’s presence (in some States the wit- 
nesses need not be present at the same time). No fixed form is pre- 
scribed in law, but the terms employed must be sufficiently clear 
to show the intention of the maker to dispose of his estate after 
death. In the natural and the Canon Law one thing only is neces- 
sary, viz., that there is moral certitude of the expressed will of the 
testator; written document, signatures, etc., are not essential. In 
reference to wills disposing in favor of secular persons and causes, 
the civil law is decisive; bequests for religion and charity should be 
governed by the law of the Church, as explained above. 


EXECUTION OF DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS FOR RELIGION OR 
CHARITY 


The will of the faithful who leave their goods by donation or last 
will to religion or charity shall be most faithfully executed, even in 
reference to the manner of administration and application of the 
goods, subject to the law of Canon 1515 concerning the executor 
(Canon 1514). 

The Ordinaries are the executors of all donations and bequests 
made in favor of religion or charity. In virtue of this right, the 
Ordinaries have authority and are obliged to see, even by visitation, 
that the pious intentions are complied with; other delegated executors 
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must give an account to the Ordinary after they have performed 
their office. Clauses denying this right of Ordinaries, if added to 
last wills, are to be ignored (Canon 1515). 

In the civil law there is a distinction between an executor and an 
administrator of last wills. An executor is named in the will by the 
testator, and at the latter’s death the property of the deceased vests 
in him for the purpose of satisfying the obligations of the testator 
and taking care of his property and distributing the same as directed 
in the will. The executor, after burying the deceased, has the duty 
to have the will presented to the competent court for probate. If 
the will is declared invalid (either for lack of the prescribed form 
or, at the petition of the legal heirs, for other reasons), the deceased 
is considered to have died intestate, and the court appoints an ad- 
ministrator in whom the title to the goods and property vests for the 
purpose of satisfying therefrom the obligations of the deceased and 
of distributing the remainder among the heirs according to the laws 
of descent. An administrator cum testamento annexo is appointed 
by the court, if the deceased did not appoint one, or if the appointed 
executor refuses to accept the appointment, or if the appointee has 
not the capacity to assume the office under the law of the respective 
State. Both executor and administrator are answerable to the court 
that probated the will or appointed the administrator for disburse- 
ments, administration and distribution of the goods of the estate of 
the deceased. 

Canon Law makes the Ordinary the executor ex officio of all do- 
nations and bequests made in favor of religion or charity. Canon 
1514 prescribes the utmost fidelity in the execution of the will of the 
faithful who donate or bequeath some goods or property for reli- 
gious or charitable purposes. If the conditions under which goods 
are left to some church or ecclesiastical institute are not acceptable 
to the persons in charge of the church or institute, they need not 
accept the donation or bequest; but, if they do accept it, they are in 
strict justice held to comply with the stipulations under which the 
donor or testator offers the goods to them. The same principle is 
applied by the courts in the civil law of the States, namely, that there 
is an obligation on him who takes a benefit under a will or other 
instrument to give full effect to that instrument under which he 
takes a benefit (“Common Legal Principles,” I, 129). The rule 
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that the Ordinary is charged with the supervision of the adminis- 
tration of funds and property given for religious or charitable pur- 
poses is not new in the Code; the Council of Trent (Sess. XXII, 
Cap. 8, De Reform.) and the Decretals (Gregory IX, in c. 3, lib. 
III, tit. 26) had the same disposition. 


OsLIGATION OF TRUSTEES TO REPORT TRUSTS FOR RELIGION OR 
CHARITY TO ORDINARY 


The cleric or religious who has, either by way of donation or by 
last will, received goods in trust for pious causes, must notify the 
Ordinary concerning the trusteeship, and describe all such goods, 
both movable and immovable, with the obligations attached to them. 
If the donor has explicitly and absolutely forbidden all reference to 
the Ordinary in this matter, the cleric or religious shall not accept 
the trust. The Ordinary must demand that the goods received in 
trust be safely invested, and supervise the fulfillment of the pious 
intentions of the donor, as provided by Canon 1515. If a religious 
is put in trust of goods left in favor of any church of the place or 
of the diocese, or to help the residents or pious works of the diocese, 
the Ordinary spoken of in this Canon is the local Ordinary; other- 
wise the proper Ordinary of the religious is meant (Canon 1516). 

A trust is “an obligation arising out of a confidence reposed in 
the trustee, or person who has the legal title to property conveyed 
to him, that he will faithfully apply the property according to the 
confidence reposed; in other words, according to the wishes of the 
creator of the trust” (“Common Legal Principles,” I, 229). The 
four essential elements in a valid legal trust of personal property 
are: (1) a designated beneficiary; (2) a designated trustee, who 
must not be the beneficiary; (3) a fund or other property suffi- 
ciently designated or identified to enable title thereto to pass to the 
trustee; and (4) the actual delivery of the fund or other property, 
or of a legal assignment thereof to the trustee, with the intention of 
passing legal title thereto to him as trustee (op. cit., 1, 229). From 
the definition and the essential elements of a trust it is evident that 
not every donation or bequest with obligations attached falls under 
this heading. The chief difference between a trust and an outright 
gift lies, we believe, in the fact that in a trust one person is given 
the title to property and with it the duty of administration, another 
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the beneficial interest or income derived from that property with 
the obligation to use that income for a specified purpose—and, in 
religious and charitable trust, to say some prayers or perform certain 
other good works for the soul of the creator of the trust. 

As all works of religion and charity in a diocese or other ecclesi- 
astical district are under the supervision of the local Ordinary, all 
donations and bequests made directly or in trust for the furtherance 
of such works are under the supervision of the local Ordinary, no 
matter who is in charge of the church or ecclesiastical institute or 
other place where such works are carried on. An account of the 
administration, receipts and disbursements is to be given annually 
—or more frequently if demanded—to the local Ordinary. Money 
or other property which is given directly to a church or institute for 
religious and charitable purposes carried on by them, though with 
some obligations attached, does not constitute a trust, and therefore 
may be accepted and administered in the usual way without referring 
the matter specially to the local Ordinary. If, however, a cleric ot 
religious is given money or other property in trust for works of 
charity or religion in the diocese, he must report the matter to the 
local Ordinary. The Code evidently supposes that a Religious may 
receive goods in trust for religious or charitable purposes, but 
whether that is permissible to a Religious will depend on the par- 
ticular law—the Constitutions of an Order or a Congregation, which 
by consent of the Holy See may deprive the Religious of the right to 
become a trustee for such purposes. The General Constitutions of 
the Order of Friars Minor (Quaracchi, 1922), Chapter IV, n. 234, 
forbid the members of the Order to assume any duty of administra- 
tion outside the Order. 

If a religious of a clerical exempt organization (or a community 
of such exempt Order or Congregation) is made trustee for works 
of charity or religion in a certain place, must they report the matter 
to the local Ordinary or to their own Provincial or other major 
superior? Evidently they are commanded by the Code to report to 
the local Ordinary, if the goods are by the will of the donor or tes- 
tator to be held in trust for the benefit of religious or charitable 
work carried on in a certain place or diocese. If the donor or tes- 
tator has not created the trust for the benefit of any place in par- 
ticular, the major religious superior in exempt clerical organizations 
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is the one who has to supervise the administration of the trust and 
the fulfillment of the obligations attached. 

There is a decision of the Sacred Congregation ot the Council, 
August 7, 1909 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 1, 766), which states that all per- 
sons, priests or laymen, who are made trustees of legacies for re- 
ligious or charitable purposes, have the obligation to inform the 
bishop as soon as possible about the matter, because the bishop has 
the right to watch over the administration of the trust fund and to 
take measures for the security of the investment of such fund. The 
Code does not mention laymen, but speaks of clerics and religious 
only in reference to reporting their appointment as trustees to the 
bishop. However, there is no doubt that the local Ordinary has 
authority to demand an account of lay trustees when the beneficiary 
of the trust is an ecclesiastical institute, church, or other subject or 
work constituted under the authority of the Church, because the 
beneficial ownership of the trust fund does in those cases fall under 
the authority of the Church. 


AUTHORITY TO Mopiry STIPULATIONS IN LAsT WILL MADE IN 
Favor OF RELIGION OR CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


The reduction, mitigation, and commutation of testamentary dis- 
positions is reserved to the Apostolic See, and shall be done only for 
a just and necessary cause. The local Ordinary has no power to 
modify last wills, unless the testator has explicitly conceded this au- 
thority to him. If, however, through no fault of the administrators 
(of the goods left by last will), the performance of the obligations 
imposed has become impossible because of a decrease of the income 
from the goods willed or some other cause, the Ordinary, after hav- 
ing heard all parties concerned and adhering in so far as possible to 
the will of the testator, may reduce the obligations according to the 
laws of equity, with the exception of the reduction of Masses which 
is always reserved exclusively to the Holy See (Canon 1517). 

Canon 1517 speaks of obligations imposed on some church or in- 
stitute by last will, in which the testator leaves some goods or prop- 
erty to these places under condition that from the interest or other 
revenue of those goods a certain number of Masses or other public 
services shall be celebrated annually, or certain works of religion or 
charity performed. When a person offers a gift under similar con- 
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ditions during his lifetime, it is called a pious foundation, of which 
Canons 1544-1551 speak, and which we will comment upon when 
we come to that part of the Code. The Church has always consid- 
ered the dispositions of a last will for works of religion or charity 
a sacred trust and has demanded the utmost fidelity on the part of 
the churches or ecclesiastical institutes which have accepted the trust 
fund. If the fund has, without the fault of the administrators of 
the same, been reduced to such an extent that the works demanded 
by the testator cannot be performed, or if, while the funds have 
remained unimpaired, the execution of the specified works has be- 
come impossible, the local Ordinary has authority by the law of the 
Code (formerly by the Council of Trent as delegate of the Apostolic 
See) to reduce the amount of the good works stipulated in the last 
will, or to substitute other good works in place of those which have 
become impossible or impracticable. 


In reference to the making of changes concerning Masses which 
the testator directed to be said by a certain church or institute to 
which he left a fund for that purpose, the Holy See ruled long 
before the promulgation of the Code (December 23, 1697, under 


Pope Innocent XII) that neither the bishop nor any other ecclesi- 
astical authority may make any changes, reserving that matter exclu- 
sively to the Holy See. Even if the fund left by last will has, 
through circumstances which nobody could control, dwindled down 
to such a small amount that there remains no adequate stipend for 
the celebration of those Masses, the Holy See nevertheless insists 
that the matter be submitted to its judgment. Only express power 
given to the local Ordinary in the last will itself gives him authority 
to modify the provisions of the will concerning Masses (July 14, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 529). 





THE DECLINE OF THE PULPIT 
By W. B. HANNAN 


This ominous title is said by critics to owe its origin to the existing 
indifference towards preaching, which in turn is the result of the 
medieval mentality of preachers who do not recognize the social and 
mental revolution in progress before their very eyes. ‘These critics 
aver that the pulpits of all the Churches are equally blameworthy 
for not taking note of the almost incredible change which has taken 
place in modern times among youth (and, in fact, among all classes ), 
as shown by their indifference towards religion and their blatant 
demands for liberty as a veil to cover their excesses. 

Adherents of the Anglican Communion, wherever it is planted, 
attribute the decline of preaching in a measure to the affected drawl 
of the parsons in their uninteresting pulpit effusions, written or ex- 
tempore. The Nonconformists are no longer satisfied with the lurid 
imagery of the “Book of Revelations, which is taken to furnish lit- 
eral facts for Sermons,” nor are they content with prosaic humdrum 
preaching from the dull Calvinists. Modernism has eaten into the 
very vitals of the Reformation Churches with few exceptions. For 
want of dogmatic and moral teaching, American Baptists, Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians deal with politics, camouflaged or undis- 
cuised. 

The preaching in Catholic pulpits also is by no means what it 
should be, considering its high ideals in the past. Some of the ser- 
mons heard by intelligent audiences are simply outline lessons for a 
Sunday School or a pious sodality. The burning issues of the day 
are not faced, their discussion being intermingled with religious 
truths. How seldom we hear sermons on the dangers of the ephem- 
eral literature of today, on the sensational and suggestive cinema, the 
general low tone in the conversation of youth, the weakening of 
home ties, the abuses brought on by the automobiles, the immodest 
dress in vogue among women, the positive disrespect for the older 


generation, etc.! How different was it in the medieval long ago, 


when the Friars took to the highways and byways of the world to 
preach and teach people the truths in the fashion that made the 
“pulpit” magnetic as in the days of “the Twelve’! 
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The following anecdote or fable explains where the decline of 
the pulpit starts. A clergyman once asked an actor: “How is it that 
you can draw people and stir the emotions of your audience by the 
utterance of what they and you know to be fictions, while I, uttering 
what they and I know to be truths, cannot stir them at all?” The 
answer was: “Because you utter truths as if they were fictions. | 
utter fictions as if they were truths.” 

Even the most unlettered know when the man in the pulpit is self- 
consciously going through a performance merely to fill up time. 
Formalism, want of earnestness in delivering Christ’s message, and 
insufficient preparation in the composition of sermons are patent to- 
day in very many pulpits. Hence, only the obligation of hearing 
Mass constrains people to be present at such painful exhibitions. 
Yet, the sheep of God are waiting in vain to be fed by their shepherds. 

When we think that preaching was an integral part of the Re- 
demption and one of the objects of the Incarnation, we must realize 
its sanctity and nobleness. In point of time, it was the first office 
that Christ exercised as He went around Galilee. He appointed His 
priests to carry on this Christ-like work. “As my Father sent Me, 
so I send you.” The thought that he is an alter Christus, should 
surely raise the preacher above the dry perfunctory level of the 
superficial sermonettes that few care to hear. 

St. Augustine (De doctrina Christ., IV, xxviii) says that “‘a ser- 
mon should be plain, pleasing and persuasive. Convince the under- 


standing, appeal to the affections of man, and win his will to action.” 
Pedantic, academical essays or laboriously padded sentences are 
utterly unsuited for such a heavenly function. A preacher should 


know the people—what are their sorrows, joys and temptations; by 
coming down from the abstract to the concrete, he will find means 
to touch them. 

If the French clergy had taken the late Archbishop Ireland's ad- 
vice years ago and come out of the sacristies, they would have been 
understood by their flocks. Clerks, tradespeople, dockers, miners 
and laborers of all kinds (who, after all, are the bulk of Catholicism) 
are interested in a Christian exposition of popular questions such as 
competition, capitalism, the rights of laborers, dwellings of the poor, 
usury, race-suicide, demonology; others like doctors, journalists, 
lawyers, will never be uplifted by the sermons which they too com- 
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monly hear in church today. Business people and merchants do not 
enthuse over such subjects as the First Friday, venial sin, drunken- 
ness, etc., etc. The day has passed when any old kind of talk, hur- 
riedly hashed up, satisfied congregations that were pious and simple. 

Great stress is legitimately laid on the necessity of having suitable 
choirs, Gregorian Chant, and gorgeous ritual, but not nearly enough 
on the spiritual pabulum of the sermon. Ireland was spiritually fea 
for centuries on the Mass and sermon, and these main essentials 
helped to keep the Faith that has been propagated so widely abroad 
ever since. In the Highlands of Scotland and the Hebrides, very 
many have never assisted at High Mass, Benediction or a procession. 
Yet, sturdy children of the Gael who hail from there are a tower 
of strength in Upper Canada—as at home in the Glens, where the 
milk of the Gospel is still delivered through the language of bards, 
kings, and Saints. In different countries it is often asked: “Why 
do we not find the boys and girls who left school—the young bloods 
and growing girls of the parish—at the High Mass?”’ The faithful 
old pioneers, with many devotees and tired laboring folks, are pres- 
ent, but those who need the good practical sermon most are absent. 
In modern parlance, high ritual and church music are not drawing 
cards with our frivolous young people, who know a little about many 
things but not enough to realize how very little they know. The 
Paulists’ Short Sermons are, indeed, being imitated at the Low 
Masses, and some instruction, if only in tabloid form, is thus given 
to those who eschew the regular sermons save at missions. 

The Greek Church committed suicide when it laid no stress on 
pulpit teaching, but only on external devotions. American Cath- 
olics and their clergy know what little knowledge and religion are 
found in many of the immigrants that come from the so-called Latin 
countries. The Austrian and Portuguese Churches had not for a 
long time been remarkable for the use of the pulpit, quite unlike 
their German co-religionists. Altar and throne came toppling around 
them ere the authorities realized that grand fabrics are dry bones 
without the spoken word of the Lord. 

There is a great contrast between the lighthearted way in which 
the capacity for preaching is today assumed and the importance that 
was attached to this duty in the primitive Church. Preaching was 
then confined to the Bishop, as if to emphasize the dignity and 
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gravity of the office. When allowed to preach, priests and deacons 
were assumed to do so only as the Bishop’s representatives. Preach- 
ing in the Apostolic and post-Apostolic age was kindled with a 
zealous fire from the altar. How sublime the productions of Sts. 
Cyprian, Cyril and Ambrose appear even from the pages of a manu- 
script! The hand of the Lord is not shortened, and He who gave 
eloquence to the stammering tongue of Moses and the unclean lips 
of Isaias can use the poorest of us as His instruments. 


“This is His will: He takes and He refuses, 
Finds Him ambassadors whom men deny.” 


The drudgery of parish and school work, and the perpetual worry 
of finding ways and means effectively to carry on, are plausibly put 
forth as a basis for the claim that priests have no time to devote to 
preaching. The lot of the old pioneer priests of America, England 
and Australia fell in harder times, yet, most of them (like Bishop 
England of Charleston) were never at a loss for fervent, telling 
and convincing sermons. Golf, baseball, or cricket in the morning 
or evening was an unknown factor in their laborious and lonely 
lives. Their Bible, Breviary and the /mitation of Christ engrossed 
all their spare moments; these inspired and illustrated the divine 
messages wherewith they prepared the Vineyard for those who will 
never fully realize what they endured to preach “Christ and Him 
Crucified.” When John of Charleston stood up in the highways, 
court houses, and conventicles of Georgia and the Carolinas, and 
preached at a moment’s notice, none of the teeming numbers of 
bigoted Protestants from backwoods and plantations who listened 
to his soul-stirring eloquence would dream of hinting that the 
Catholic pulpit was on the decline. He reached the ignorant Negro 
as well as the great Senator by his words ringing with eternal life.’ 


Dr. Ullathorne, when a missionary among the convicts of Australia, 
commanded the attention of his wayward audiences. It is certain 
that he had at hand no array of the ubiquitous modern sermon books 
which are the vade-mecum of many young clerics—too often to the 
detriment of their sermons. 


We priests should daily study the word of God—not as a mere 
mechanical duty nor, even primarily, as material for our teaching— 


1“John England,” by Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday (New York City). 
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but, first of all, to see if we ourselves are living in the very spirit 
of the Gospel. This study and meditation will be the best preparation 

for the pulpit, which will thereby be enriched, elevated, and broad- 

ened in its message. The seminary training teaches priests to edu- 

cate themselves ; but throughout their lives they must be learners and 

students, reading with a purpose. Doctors and professors have to 

keep abreast of their professions by study, no matter how old they 

are. The conventional assumption is widely entertained that, just 

because one is a priest, one can get up and preach in the pulpit and 

fill up the gaps with legends and little pieties. 

What most people need is simple, thoughtful, sincere sermons 
from which they can learn their duty to God, and how to meet sor- 
row, resist sin and be helpful to their neighbors. The Council of 
Baltimore says: “Idle and silly tales are proscribed from the pul- 
pit, even by natural reason. By means of these, Catholic doctrine is 
not glorified, but exposed to the mockery of non-Catholics to the 
confusion of the faithful.” I once listened to a ludicrous display 
of a young priest in a large church, as he staggered through an un- 
prepared sermon, using apocryphal legends to make up for proper 
subject-matter. His hearers were above the average Catholic con- 
gregation, and it was easy to see that they were thoroughly bored. 

The Reformation in England, Germany and Scotland owed its 
origin, says a Protestant authority,’ largely to the neglect of preach- 
ing, especially of the right sort. The same evil was not unknown 
even in Wiclif’s day, when his “Poor Priests’ took advantage of 
the existing laxity, and went around like wolves while the real 
shepherds slept or were lulled into security by the external evidence 
of religion. Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury, was already 
alive to this evil, as Fisher was in after days. The priests had 
simply forgotten the method of going abroad and becoming acquaint- 
ed with their flock, like the Apostles of yore, and the Vineyard was 
choked with the noxious weeds of sin and infidelity. Doubtless, 
there were as vigorous and sincere preachers on the eve of the 
“Great Pillage’—and are at the present time—as ever before: but 
we are also aware that there were and are too many of the other 


category. 


2 Decr. 215. 
3 Rev. A. Buckland, M.D. 
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As on the eve of the Reformation, so also today there is an urgent 
demand for a wide apostolate of preaching that is fired by a simple, 


earnest, evangelical fervor which will pierce the hearts and bring 
Christ Himself before the eyes of all in a way that will console and 
satisfy and strengthen our hearers.* In the heyday of their Orders 
in medieval times, the Franciscans and Dominicans used what was 
called the “Poor Man’s Bible.” They utilized the marvellous stained 
glass and pictures of the churches, and, preaching on the scenes de- 
picted from the Old and New Testaments and from hagiography, 
they conveyed effectively the lessons intended. Plays were also en- 
acted in churches and market places for the same end to instruct 
illiterate people. 

The people at that time required only the milk of babes, but that 
would not do for the more developed intelligence of our generation. 
Now, the preacher has to face new facts which affect the modern 
view of the universe, and say old things in a new way and for a 
new generation.© Tauler and the mystics would not move the hearts 
of people nowadays, as they did in their own days. We must avoid 
underestimating our people, for even the uneducated have common 
sense and shrewd intelligence as they sit under the pulpit. No labor 
can be too great for this most important of priestly offices, through 
which divine truth must be so presented that it shall influence, not 
only the intellect and the affections, but above all the will.* 


4 Romans, v. 8, viii. 32. 
5“Sermon Notes of Father Maturin.” Edited by Wilfrid, Ward (London). 


*In a second article, Father Hannan will make some practical suggestions re- 
garding the type of sermon which he believes is called for today. 





BETH SHAN 
By J. P. ARENDzEN, Ph.D., D.D. 


About twenty miles south-east of Nazareth, eighteen miles almost 
due south of the Lake of Galilee, and four miles to the west of the 
Jordan, on a little stream that flows into that river lay in our Lord’s 
time Scythopolis, the chief of the Decapolis or Ten-Town district 
so well known to all from the Gospel story. No doubt, our Lord 
has walked through its streets. The Greeks had given it its name 
about 300 years before, because in the days of the Fall of Ninive 
some band of northern warriors, Scythe, had made a colony there 
and stamped the town with their character. Such, however, was not 
its ancient name, for at least a thousand years it had borne the name 
of Beth Shan—or Snakeham as we would say, for the Semitic Beth 
in front of a place-name is the equivalent of the English ham at the 
end of it, and Shan means “Snake.” The Americans—or, to be 
precise, The University Museum of Philadelphia—have been digging 
this ancient city up for almost eight years now, and are still continu- 
ing their interesting and meritorious work. 

The story of the ancient place now lies almost like an open book 
before us, at least since the days of Thotmes III who reigned from 
1500 to 1447 B.C. This great Egyptian conqueror extended his con- 
quests throughout the whole of Syria and Palestine, and in those 
days politics demanded that the conqueror should raise temples to 
the local deities of those places which he garrisoned or over which 
he set his governors. To this custom we owe the twin temples to the 
local god and goddess of the place, Mikal and his Lady. The ruins 
of this extensive building are now visible. Neither temple is very 
big, but the southern temple is large enough to show what a Canaan- 
itic temple must have been like shortly before the Israelites entered 
Canaan. 

From the ruins it is plain where the inner shrine stood, where the 
altar was placed, and the very bones of a three-year-old bullock 
which was probably the last victim offered upon it were still found 
about it. A small bas-relief or stele (raised by a certain Paraemheb 
to his father Amenemapt, the builder of the temple) gives us even an 
idea of what the god Mikal was supposed to look like. With long 
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streamers from his high conical hat, with the crescent on his fore- 
head, a long pointed beard, a typical Syrian coiffure, with a benign 
mouth with thin lips, holding the sign of life in his right and the 


staff of welfare in his left, he is seated to receive the homage of 
father and son, who hold up a lotus flower in their left and raise 
their right hands in homage and prayer. Their huge heavy wigs 
and shaven faces mark them as typical Egyptian officials in contrast 
to the strongly non-Egyptian deity. 

When some catastrophe had destroyed the temple of Thotmes, a 
second temple was built over it in the days of Amenhotep IIT (1411- 
1375 B.C.), and after this temple a third under Seti I (1313-1292). 
From the Archives of the Egyptian Foreign Office under Amen- 
hotep III and his son (the so-called Tel El-Amarna letters) we 
knew already that Beth Shan was a garrison-town for native levies. 
Artahepa, the King of Jerusalem, bitterly complains that the Canaan- 
ite Tagi is master in the district of Gath Carmel, and that the people 
of Gath have garrisoned Beth Shan. Pharao apparently did not 
mind who garrisoned Beth Shan, as both rivals vied in flattering 
him with words of fidelity. The foundations of the commandant’s 
house have now been excavated; for all we know, it housed and 
sheltered the mischievous Tagi for some time. Pharaos, however, 
were not always so slothful as Amenhotep IV. Seti I was cast ina 
more heroic mold. Fifty years later this martial monarch invaded 
Palestine and left a big basalt stele in the temple at Beth Shan to 
tell us of his prowess, how in one day he overthrew a strong coalition 
of native princes who blocked his way from Megiddo to Damascus. 
“A messenger came to inform His Majesty (then with his troops 
at Megiddo) that the wretched sheik of Hamath had collected a 
great number of people, and had attacked Beth Shan and had made 
common cause with the people of Pella (on the other side of the 
Jordan about twelve miles off) and had moreover besieged the sheik 
of Rehob in his city (about five miles from Beth Shan). Upon this 
His Majesty sent the division of Amon—Strongbows’—to the city 
of Hamath, the division of Ra—‘Rich-in-victories’-—to Beth Shan, 
and the division of Sutek—‘Mightybows’—to the city of Jenoam. 
It came to pass that the foe was destroyed in one day.” In the days 
of Amenhotep a temple of Astarte, under the name of Anat, existed 
in Beth Shan and many curious objects of that cult have been found. 
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Amongst these are a curious earthenware pedestal with snakes issu- 
ing from holes and twining themselves around the cylinder, several 
earthenware miniature two-storied houses with litfle figures of men 
issuing from the doors or windows, and a female figure sitting with 
two doves on her knees. A dog guards the wall. The dog is ap- 
parently the symbol of the temple guardian. A bas-relief was found 
on the same level. It portrays in a very vivid way a struggle between 
a lion and a dog. The upper part of the bas-relief represents the two 
animals in equal combat, but the lower part shows the defeat of the 
lion and the dog biting him in the back. The lion has a star marked 
on his shoulders, and therefore represents some mythological idea 
or divinity, overcome by the dog, apparently the guardian of Istar’s 
(Astarte’s) temple. 

Soon after the days of Seti and Ramses came the decadence of 
Egyptian influence, and the double invasion of the Philistines in the 
west and the Israelites in the east of Palestine. The Istar temple 
at Beth Shan played a dread part in that protracted struggle. Every 
Bible student remembers the sad end of Saul and his sons. “Saul 
died and his three sons . . . and on the morrow the Philistines came 
to strip the slain and they found Saul and his three sons . . . and they 
cut off Saul’s head and they put his armor in the temple of Astarte, 
but his body they hung on the wall of Beth Shan... . The men of 
Jabes Galaad heard what the Philistines had done, and walked all 
the night and took the body of Saul and the bodies of his sons 
from the wall of Beth Shan” (I Sam., xxxi). 

Some steles and a colossal statue of Ramses III were found buried 
with evident deliberation, and this may well have been done by the 
Philistines, or at least some allied tribe, who drove out the Egyptians 
and occupied the city. A curious method of burial, enclosing the 
body in a huge jar, with the outlines of a human face, arms and 
hands plastered on the upper part of it, dates probably from Philis- 
tine days, that is, between 1167 and 1000 B.C. (or David's date). 
The city then seems to have been destroyed by fire, perhaps on the 
occasion of the Davidic conquest. During the reign of the Kings of 
Israel, Beth Shan fell into obscurity. Only under the Greek Kings 
of Syria did it regain prosperity. About 240 B.C., Demetrius 
Poliorketes built a splendid temple to Bacchus there. It became a 
modern town with theatres, baths, etc. It was predominantly pagan, 
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and pious Jews hardly regarded it as Jewish soil. The heathen 
population was usually fairly tolerant towards Judaism. In fact, 


they were congratulated in Maccabean times on their pro-Jewish 


sympathies. But their tolerance was evidently only a veneer for their 
political selfishness. Four years before the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, they massacred 13,000 Jews in the town and surrounding 
district in order not to be suspected by the Roman of sympathy with 
the revolt. 

A large stone coffin, found at Beth Shan, dates from the days 
when our Lord was the Carpenter at Nazareth, and seems to have 
belonged to a nephew of Herod the Great. Pagan and Jewish monu- 
ments were succeeded in the fourth century of our era by Christian 
basilicas and these again by Mohammedan mosques, till neglect and 
obscurity befell the ancient city, and the debris of three thousand 
years’ building activities formed the quaint-shaped hillock, which 
however never lost its age-old name of Snakeham or Beth Shan, or 
Reisan in modern days. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


XII. The Laity and the Divine Office 


I 


The Breviary is the priest’s lifelong companion. He takes it up 
on the morning of his elevation to the subdiaconate, and only lays 
it down for good and all when he has come to the end of his pilgrim- 
age here below. If at times its daily perusal proves a very real 
burden, owing to the crushing weight of a busy pastoral ministry 
or because of delicate health, the task is yet ever like the yoke of 
Christ which, on the authoritative statement of the Divine Master, 
is always full of sweetness even when it lies most heavily upon our 
shoulders. On the other hand, in his Breviary the priest never fails 
to find that substantial food which nourishes his soul, for, if “the 
words of the wise are as goads, and as nails deeply fastened in” 
(Eccles., wt. 11), what inspiration may we not find in a text which, 
in the main, is made up of the words dictated by the Holy Ghost! 

The Breviary is indeed an epitome or abridgement of the whole 
of the priest’s peculiar branch of knowledge. In the pages of the 
priceless volume the leading facts of the sacred history of the Old 
and New Dispensation are daily brought to our notice, as well as 
the story of the Church and that of her Saints of every age and 
country. It is also the most inspiring of all meditation books, for 
its pages are brimful of stirring and uplifting thoughts. The Bre- 
viary is likewise a most perfect vehicle of all our deepest and holiest 
feelings. Could we hope to plead more eloquently for pity and for- 
giveness than in the moving words of the Bride of Christ? Or 
again, in the hour of joy and exultation could we sound a more 
jubilant note than that which the Catholic Church strikes in her 
Liturgy? For this reason the Breviary is to us a beloved companion 
from which a good priest can but ill bear to be parted, even in 
sickness. 

In the life of that sublime model and pattern of priestly holiness, 
the Curé d’Ars, we read that he invariably carried his Breviary 
under his arm. On being asked the reason why, he replied: “The 
Breviary is my constant companion; I could not go anywhere with- 
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out it.”’ From the day of his ordination to the subdiaconate until 
almost the last day of his life, the Saint invariably recited his Office 
kneeling, without support of any kind, on the bare flagstones of his 
sacristy. When overwhelmed with the stupendous work of his 
confessional, he would yet pause, about ten in the morning, to say 
the Little Hours. “What happiness to be able to relax a little in this 
way!’’ he would say. He relished the beauty of the Psalms, and, 
though he understood Latin but imperfectly, a special grace enabled 
him to penetrate their deep meaning. As he knelt there, “his coun- 
tenance reflected the lofty sentiments of his heart, his mouth ap- 
peared to relish what his mind perceived; his eyes were bright and 
radiant. He seemingly breathed a purer atmosphere than that of 
earth, and, deaf to the din of this world, he heard no accents other 
than the voice of the Holy Ghost” (“Life of the Curé d’Ars,” by 
the Abbé Trochu, translated by Ernest Graf, O.S.B., London). 

It is of the Breviary, far more than of Greek models of style, that 
the Horatian dictum must ever remain true: 

vos exemplaria greca 


Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 
(Ars poetica, 268, 269). 


Whatever else may be read, the Breviary is the first book a priest 
takes up in the morning, and, with the Bible, it is the last to engross 
his mind at night. 


II 


But what of the laity? Are the mysterious and altogether match- 
less treasures of the Breviary to be forever kept from our devout 
people? Whether the canonical Office is looked upon as a task or 
burden, or whether we view its recitation in the truer light of a very 
high privilege, it is certain that originally clergy and people alike 
discharged together the duty of public and official prayer and praise. 
Only by slow degrees, and all but imperceptibly, did the celebration 
of the Offices of the day and the night become the exclusive privilege 
or duty of the clergy or the various religious Orders both of men 
and women. To this day the Office contains countless references to 
the people whose presence is taken for granted. The long readings 
in the morning Office of Holy Saturday and the Saturday before 
Whit-Sunday were instituted for the express purpose of keeping up 
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the interest of the multitude whilst the catechization of the candidates 
for Baptism was proceeding. 

From medieval documents we learn that at least on Sundays and 
festivals the faithful assisted at the celebration of the entire Office. 
At a still earlier period, in the sixth century, the Second Council of 
Macon (A.D. 585, cfr. Mansi, IX, col. 585) thus exhorts the faith- 
ful to sanctify the Lord’s Day: “Apply yourselves with soul and 
body to the singing of hymns . . . frequent the church. All that 
day let your eyes and hands be lifted up to the Lord, for it is a 
day of complete repose. Let us spend even the night in watching.” 


At a late period of the Middle Ages the faithful still delighted 
in taking part in the Offices of the Church, not only men but even, 
and perhaps mainly, devout women. Even in comparatively small 
parishes, certain parts, at least, of the canonical Offices were pub- 
licly celebrated.. The leisured classes in particular took delight in 
using the Church’s own formularies as the means of discharging 
their duty of prayer and praise. We find a most striking proof 
of this in the life of the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond and 
mother of Henry VII—the Henry of the famous Lady Chapel at 
Westminster. When the “month’s mind” of this noble lady was 
celebrated, a sermon was preached by no less a personage than the 
great Bishop of Rochester, Blessed John Fisher. The following 
extract, which we give in its old-world English, will speak for itself: 

“Every day at her uprising, which commonly was not long after five 
of the clock, she began certain devotions, and so after them, with one 
of her gentlewomen, the Matins of our Lady, which kept her to then 
she came into her closet, where then with her chaplain she said also 
Matins of the day; and after that daily heard four or five Masses upon 
her knees, so continuing in her prayers and devotions unto the hour of 
dinner which, of the eating day, was ten of the clock, and upon the 
fasting day, eleven. After dinner full truely she would go her stations 
to the altars daily; daily her Dirges and commendations she would say, 
and her Evensong before supper, both of the day and of our Lady, 
beside many other prayers and psalters of David throughout the year; 
and at night before she went to bed she failed not to resort unto her 


chapel and there a large quarter of an hour to occupy her devotions 
-” (cfr. Bridgett, “Our Lady’s Dowry,” p. 161). 


It may be argued from the very outset that here we have to deal 
with a person occupying a privileged position, one who was the 
absolute mistress of her time. Yet, a lady of her standing must 
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have had her social duties too. But the era of the newspaper and 
the magazine and of countless other means of wasting time had not 
yet dawned upon the world. Life was taken more seriously, and men 
and women understood, better than they do now-a-days, that divine 
worship is man’s primary duty and his highest privilege. Nor was 
the Lady Margaret alone in her love of the Liturgy of the Church. 
Thus, of St. Margaret of Scotland we are told that “during Advent 
and Lent, after a short sleep, she was wont to rise at midnight, in 
order to go to the church, where she would say alone Matins of the 
Most Holy Trinity, Matins of the Holy Cross, and lastly, Matins 
of our Lady. Later on, when at an early hour the clergy came to 
choir for the recitation of the Matins of the day, she would continue 
her prayers until she had finished the whole psalter” (ibid., 161). 
This takes us back to the middle of the eleventh century. Some time 
after that period there were composed certain Primers, containing 
the Office of our Lady or certain prayers that were to be used as 
substitutes for the various Hours of the canonical Office. But the 
more devout among the laity still attended, or recited, the full 
canonical Office—at least on Sunday and festivals or at certain more 
sacred seasons of the year. 

Perhaps we think wistfully of those days of intense and intel- 
ligent Catholic life, whilst it seems quite Utopian to hope for a 
moment that we might be able to recall days that are gone forever. 
And yet, is it altogether futile to cherish hopes of a liturgical re- 
vival? Assuredly not; for the revival is taking place even now, 
under our very eyes, and it gathers momentum with every passing 
year. Already the full text of the Missal is in the hands of countless 
multitudes, enabling them to follow the Mass with understanding 
and appreciation. Most people begin to see that, however beautiful 
the Rosary or other forms of piety may be, they have their place 
indeed, but that place is not the Mass—at least, not normally. 

But what of the Office? Can we give to the people more than the 
minimum of Sunday Compline, or even on occasion the Sunday 
Vespers? Even this minimum is not given everywhere; maybe, 
there are excellent reasons for the omission. But surely such condi- 
tions must be exceptional and only transient. 

However, the fact remains that it is easier to make the laity 
understand and follow the Mass than it is to familiarize them with 
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any one part of the Office. They have so utterly worked themselves 
into a conviction that the Breviary is no concern of theirs, but is 
the exclusive duty or affair of priests and religious! None the less, 
there are even today not a few lay people of both sexes who are 
capable of entering into the spirit of the Office. They love to assist 
at it wherever it is solemnly celebrated. Wherever, to give an obvious 
instance, the Tenebre are well rendered, there is sure to be a congre- 
gation. Now that the Gregorian chant is coming into its own and 
is being intelligently rendered by many church choirs, the hitherto 
latent beauty of the Church’s very own music never fails to make its 
appeal. The great polyphony, too, of the golden age of church music 
is likewise being cultivated with growing enthusiasm. But we do 
not wish to be content with merely securing the attendance of the 
faithful at Vespers, Compline, or Tenebr@e—when possibly the music 
may be the chief attraction for some. That which is the aim of a 
liturgy-loving priest is so to educate his people that at least some 
among them—the more leisured or educated ones—would take up 
the Breviary and make of it, or at least of part of it, their manual 
of devotion. 

The present writer is very far from undervaluing the difficulties 
that stand in the way of such an ideal; still less is he foolish enough 
to ask what is plainly impossible for the overwhelming majority of 
our people. But, surely, it is not too much to suggest that at least 
an élite should be formed and trained so as to enable them to take a 
more personal and immediate part in the Church’s life of prayer. 

That such an ideal is not quite beyond the range of practical pos- 
sibilities could be proved by many an example which we have seen 
with our own eyes. Thus, we have known a layman, an enthusiastic 
politician and the leader of a certain section of English Whigs, who 
amid all his political activities and his cares as the head of a large 
family of sons and daughters, yet found time, each day, to recite 
the whole of the Benedictine Office. He chose to recite the monastic 
rather than the Roman Office, because he had given both sons and 
daughters to the ancient Order to which he himself was affiliated 
in the capacity of an “Oblate.” Another instance, and a more 
prominent one, is that of the famous French polemist, Louis Veuillot, 
whose writings bespeak understanding and love for the Church’s 
own prayer. We know from his Life and his letters how he loved 
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to spend some days at Solesmes, with his good friend Dom Guer- 
anger, when he revelled in the beauty of the Liturgy which was 
there seen and heard at its very best. 

With such striking examples before our eyes, it behooves us to 
do all that lies in our power in order to rouse the interest of the 
faithful. The Breviary should not be the exclusive manual of prayer 
of the priest: just as the Mass is never a purely personal act of 
religion, but is by its very nature offered in the name and in behalf 
of the whole Church, so is the Breviary no mere personal or private 
prayer. It is essentially something public and universal, so that, 
even though the clergy perforce recite it privately and silently, they 
do so solely owing to the changed conditions of life. Every line of 
the Office supposes that many are gathered together. The book loses 
its meaning if we forget this, or seek to restrict the prayers, sup- 
plications, praise and thanksgiving to our own little individual lives. 
However lonely and isolated a priest may be, his Office links him 
with the whole vast body of the Church, and he acts as her mouth- 
piece as much as those more fortunate ones of his brethren who say 
or sing the Office in choir. 


This being so, it surely is all to the good if the devout laity are 
trained to take their share in this solemn prayer which is daily and 
hourly offered throughout the world in their name and on their 
behalf. Some may be able to say the whole of the Office, others a 
great part of it, but all (or nearly all) might at least say one or 
two of the Little Hours. Why should not Prime and Compline be 
to the intelligent layman what it is to the priest, namely, his morning 


and night prayer? 

There is a parish in one of the poorer parts of London where 
during many years, night after night, a goodly number of persons 
of both sexes were wont to sing Compline—all by themselves, one 
of their number saying or singing those parts which usually fall to 
the lot of the celebrant if there is a priest present. True, Compline 
is no longer an unvarying Office, but there is no reason why a lay 
person should not daily recite the Sunday Compline by way of 
night prayers. Nor is there a dearth of books dealing with the 
manner of reciting the Office. Probably only the very few can find 
time to say the whole Office, but many could easily recite some of 
the Day Hours. To help such as these there exists a splendid book, 
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in Latin and English, entitled, “The Day Hours of the Church.” 
Or, if even this were too much, why not get into the habit of a daily 
recitation of the Little Office of our Lady? Very little time would 
be taken up by it, and in this way a taste would be acquired for the 
official prayer of the Church. Liturgical prayer, says Abbot Cabrol, 
“holds the first rank on account of its efficacy. Its influence on the 
Christian life is incalculable. It is a norm or rule of spiritual life. .. . 
All priests . . . nay, all the faithful, in so far as they are bound to 
liturgical service (assisting at Mass, receiving the Sacraments), 
are obliged to esteem and love this form of divine worship. They 
are not allowed to disparage it by preferring other forms of wor- 
ship, or devotions, or prayers.” 

In any case, the priest should frequently explain to the faithful 
that the prayers which they do say are in the nature of a substitute 
for the liturgical prayer in which they cannot take an active part— 
though they have a full share in its fruit, since it is offered up in 
their name by those whom the Church has delegated for this sublime 
work. 

We shall never succeed in giving to the faithful a strong, spiritual 
formation, unless we persuade them to give up a too individualistic 
piety in favor of forms of prayer that link them consciously with 
the whole body of the Church. Above all, it behooves the priest to 
get rid of the old heresy that the ordinary faithful have neither love 
nor understanding for liturgical worship. That is simply not true, 
or, if it is, then the cause is not far to seek: it is simply that the 
Liturgy is never explained to them, still less are they given a chance 
of enjoying it. We shall not be accused of undue idealism if we 
hope for the day when the laity will once more take its rightful part 
in some at least of those Offices which they have too long left en- 
tirely to the clergy. Already there are many churches where the 
whole congregation sing the Proper of the Mass and take part in 
the singing of Compline. If we are keen ourselves, many among our 
devout people will take up the Breviary once more, rejoicing in the 
knowledge that it is the Church’s own prayer book, and that, even if 
they can only recite one or two of the Hours each day, such a prayer 
—as being a public and corporate one—will have far greater efficacy 
than even the most beautiful formulas of a purely individualistic 
devotion. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


CASES IN WHICH MARRIED PERSONS ARE NOT ADMITTED TO PLEAD 
INVALIDITY OF THEIR MARRIAGE 

Question: If aman and woman prior to their marriage should have made 
an agreement to preclude all right to the proper use of marriage for the 
purpose of avoiding children being born of their union, may either of those 
parties later on petition in a diocesan court a declaration of nullity of their 
marriage? In a discussion of such a case in a theological review, it was 
pointed out that there are cases on record since the promulgation of the 
Code of Canon Law where the Roman Rota not only admitted the case for 
discussion of the tribunal but also issued a declaration of nullity. Now, 
Canon 1971, 1, n.1, rules that the parties who were the cause of the impedi- 
ment which rendered the marriage invalid are not permitted to plead 
the invalidity of their marriage. What is the meaning of this particular 
passage of the Code? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: In order to bring a marriage case before a diocesan court, 
it is necessary that either the married parties (or one of them) peti- 
tion the court to look into the validity of the marriage, or that some 
authorized person accuse or denounce a marriage to the court as 
invalid, and therefore as an unlawful and sinful union. The petition 
for a declaration of nullity of a marriage must come from one of the 
parties to that marriage. Now, Canon 1971 states that the married 
parties are qualified to impugn the validity of their marriage in all 
cases except those in which they themselves were the cause whereby 
the marriage was rendered invalid. That is a just rule not only in 
Canon Law but also in civil law, for in both laws a person may not 
in court plead his own offense or crime as a defense or argument to 
obtain what he asks of the court. Now, when or in what impedi- 
ments can a party be said to be the cause of the impediment? It 
seems to us that the party who wilfully concealed a diriment impedi- 
ment—non-baptism, age, impotence, prior valid marriage, sacred 
orders, solemn vows, rape, crime (cfr. Canon 1075), blood relation- 
ship, affinity, public propriety, spiritual relationship, legal relationship 
(where such impediment exists )—is barred from asking for a dec- 
laration of nullity under the principle of Canon Law that nobody 
shall be permitted to take advantage of the fraud committed by him 
(Decretals of Pope Gregory IX, chap. 16, book I, tit. 3). The inno- 
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cent party has, of course, the right to impugn the validity of the 
marriage. Furthermore, the parties who made an agreement con- 
trary to the essence of marriage have no right to petition for a dec- 
laration of nullity, nor the party who rendered the marriage invalid 
by forcing or threatening the other to consent, nor the party who 
gave fictitious consent. What about the Catholic who renders the 
marriage invalid by marrying outside the Church? May he petition 
a declaration of nullity? He has no right to make that petition, for 
he wilfully caused the nullity. 

One may object that, if all the parties enumerated have no right 
to petition a declaration of nullity in the diocesan court, what is to be 
done with these invalid marriages? In the first place, the Church 
wants the person who caused the invalidity to undo the wrong, and, 
if possible, have the marriage validated. But, supposing that there 
is no hope of validating it (as is the case in those many instances 
nowadays where the parties have long since separated and obtained 
a civil divorce, and where frequently one of the parties is married 
again), how can the party that is repentant and wants to marry ac- 
cording to the rules of the Church get a declaration of nullity of his 
first marriage, without which declaration no Catholic priest can law- 
fully witness the new marriage? 

We said that there are two ways of bringing a marriage before 
the diocesan ecclesiastical authorities : one by petition of the married 
parties, the other by accusation or denunciation of the invalid mar- 
riage to the diocesan authorities. Who has the right to make accusa- 
tion or denunciation? Accusation, strictly so called, takes place in 
criminal cases only, and is by law (cfr. Canon 1934) reserved ex- 
clusively to the “promotor of justice’ of the diocese. The ordinary 
kind of denunciation or information given to the bishop of the 
diocese or his “promotor of justice’ may be made by any Catholic 
(cfr. Canon 1971, § 2)—therefore also by the parties to the invalid 
marriage. One may object and say that, if this is so, the difference 
between §1 and §2 of Canon 1971 is merely a quibbling about words. 
It may appear in that light to one ignorant of the rules of pro- 
cedural law. The fact is that the party or parties who caused the 
nullity of their marriage are not admitted as plaintiffs, nor are they 
admitted as witnesses (cfr. Canon 1757, § 3); they may at most 
be questioned by the court, if the information cannot be had from 
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other sources, and the public weal, as in marriage cases, demands 
that all available information be procured by the court. Their testi- 
mony, as that of parties to the case, is not considered proof but only 
information of the court, and valued by it according to circumstances 
of the case; generally a party in interest is to be questioned by the 
court without putting him or her under oath (cfr. Canon 1758). 


Wuat Mass Is TO BE SAID AT GOLDEN WEDDING JUBILEE? 


Question: A question has arisen regarding the ceremony and the Mass 
on the occasion of the Golden Wedding Jubilee. In the little volume “Mat- 
ters Liturgical,” I find directions, on page 526, but some contend that the 
usual Mass and ceremony for the Nuptial Mass arein order. It is presumed 
the couple were not married with a Nuptial Mass. RECTOR. 


Answer: The Roman Ritual makes no reference to a Golden 
Wedding Jubilee; it is evidently a ceremony which has been intro- 
duced in some dioceses through custom. Wapelhorst (“Compen- 
dium S. Liturgiz,” New York, 1925, n.404) outlines the ceremonies 
which may be performed on the occasion of a Silver or Golden 
Wedding Jubilee, and states that this blessing is nowhere prescribed, 
but is entirely in conformity with the Roman Rite. Wuest, in the 
book referred to by our correspondent, practically repeats what Wap- 
elhorst has. Both refer to a certain Manual of Rites of the Diocese 
of Paderborn, Germany. As to the question of saying the Votive 
Mass pro Sponso et Sponsa, with the two prayers said over the 
couple after the Pater Noster and before the last blessing, there is no 
objection to saying that Mass (the rubrics of the day permitting), 
if the wife has never before received the nuptial blessing, for the 
Code of Canon Law (Canon 1101, § 1) states that this blessing may 
be given even after the parties have lived in marriage for a long 
time. 


ANNIVERSARY MASS FOR THE DECEASED 


Question: May two or more anniversary Masses for a deceased person 
be said on the same day in different churches, or is the rubrical privilege of 
the Anniversary Mass restricted to one church, the parish church of the 
deceased ? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The new rubrics of the Roman Missal state that “in 
qualibet Ecclesia permittitur unica Missa pro defuncto.” One Mass 
with the rubrical privileges of the Anniversary Mass is permitted 
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and no more. It does not matter whether the church is the parish 
church of the deceased or any other church, for nowhere in the laws 
of the Church is the parish church given the exclusive right to say 
that Mass. There is no objection to having any number of Masses 
said for the same deceased on the anniversary, either in the same 
church or in different churches; but one Mass only enjoys the 
rubrical privileges of the Anniversary Mass with the special Mass 
formula, one oration, and that it may be said on days on which 
ordinary Requiem Masses would not be permitted. 


BLESSING OF THE STATIONS OF THE WAy OF THE CroSssS—DIOCESAN 
TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 

Question: Who can delegate a pastor to bless the Stations of the Cross 
and apply the indulgences? Canon 349, nn. 5-6, gives the bishop authority 
to bless the Stations. Can he also delegate his priests? 

Canon 1356 states “tributum pro seminariis debet esse generale eiusdem 
proportionis pro omnibus.” This means, I suppose, that the same percentage 
must be asked of every parish. Only one-third can be taxed, “si omnes pa- 
reecie reditus coalescant fidelium oblationibus.” As the offerings of the 
faithful are practically the only source of revenue in our diocese, can any 
one change this rule? Would the same rule apply to other assessments 
levied for the diocese and to the cathedraticum? READER. 


Answer: Concerning the various faculties for the blessing of re- 
ligious articles granted to the bishops by the Code, it has been de- 
clared by the Holy See (Sacred Penitentiary, July 18, 1919) that 
those faculties are personal, and cannot be delegated or communicated 
to his priests. The bishops can, however, obtain from the Holy See 
authority to delegate their priests to bless the Stations of the Way of 
the Cross, just as they get other faculties besides those given them by 
the Code. 


Concerning assessments of churches for diocesan needs, enough 
has been said on another occasion in these pages of the REvIEw. 
Our correspondent is mistaken in saying that the Code allows the 
taxation of one-third only of the income, for Canon 1356, § 3, 
states that one-third is exempt from the seminary tax. The semi- 
nary must be supported, and so must the other already existing 
diocesan charitable institutes, and, if there is no taxable revenue in 


the parish, the Ordinary can prescribe the taking up of collections 
in the parishes to raise the necessary funds. It would not be right, 
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however, to start too many diocesan new works and disgust the 
people with too frequent appeals for diocesan needs besides the regu- 
lar appeals for the needs of their own parish. The Cathedraticum 
is not to be a tax that varies according to the varying revenues of 
the churches, but rather a small fixed sum (the same for all) to be 
paid annually as a sign of submission to the authority of the Ordi- 
nary (cfr. “Practical Commentary,” II, nn.1370-1372, 1494-1496). 


BLESSING OF PALMS ON PALM SUNDAY 


Question: Is there a new decree from Rome concerning the blessing of 
palms on Palm Sunday? I am told but have not seen it published, that, 
where there is no procession on Palm Sunday, the palms must be blessed by 
a blessing from the Ritual instead of the blessing from the Missal, and that 
priests who duplicate are not bound to read the Passion at the second Mass. 
Is this correct and what is the date of this new rule? 

MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer: As far as we know, there has been no new Decree in re- 
cent years about the blessing of palms on Palm Sunday. The bless- 
ing of the palms together with the procession makes one ceremony, 
so that the blessing should not be had without the procession. The 
only exception to the rule was made by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites for churches at which the Forty Hours’ Adoration is in 
progress during Palm Sunday. If the palms can be blessed at some 
side altar without too much disturbance of the adoration, they may 
be blessed, but the procession should be omitted. There should be 
no reason why in ordinary cases the procession is omitted, for it is 
not necessary to have singers when it is difficult to get them, and the 
priest may recite the antiphons, etc., to be said during the pro- 
cession. In parish churches there is an obligation to have the bless- 
ing of the palms and procession, according to a Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites (Decr. Auth., n.1326). In public and semi- 
public oratories the blessing and procession may be had. There is 
no formula for the blessing of palms in the Roman Ritual (Re- 
vised Edition, June 10, 1925), except the one for the blessing of 
palms and other boughs of trees on the feast of St. Peter, Martyr 
(reserved to the Dominican Order). 

Concerning the reading of the Passion in one Mass only when 
the priest binates on Palm Sunday, there is no general permission 
granted to drop the Passion in one of the Masses, but the faculties 
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which the bishops outside of Europe get from the Holy See give 
the bishops authority to allow the priests who binate to omit the 
Passion at one of the Masses. 


OrGAN AT HicH Mass 


Question: Is it rubrical to use the organ with the responses in a High 
Mass? SACERDOS. 

Answer: We have looked up the Decreta Authentica of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites and some of the recent authors on sacred 
liturgy, but have not found anything explicit about the playing of 
the organ while the choir answers the priest. Hartmann states that 
in those parts of the Mass that are sung in a recitative tone (like 
the Orations, Epistle, Gospel, and the like), the organ should keep 
silent. That is evidently according to the spirit of the Church. A 
prayerful, simple chanting of the parts of the Mass which the choir 
is to sing, answers the spirit of Catholic liturgy better than enter- 
taining music. At the Gloria and other parts of the Mass a choir 
composed of ordinary singers needs the support of the organ to keep 
in tune. For this reason the Holy See allows the organ accompani- 
ment even at Masses of the Dead and during those seasons when the 
organ should not be played at High Masses, with the exception of 
the last three days of Holy Week. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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CASUS MORALIS 
Sacramental Penance 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case.—Caius leads a good Catholic life, commits (as he thinks) no mor- 
tal sins, receives Holy Communion daily, and confesses every week. The 
matter of his confessions is venial, and now and then a grievous sin of the 
past. He is, however, forgetful, and does not seem to be able to remember 
the penances enjoined. On one occasion, having completely forgotten the 
penance, he did not return to the confessor, lest others might think him 
scrupulous. Once he returned to the confessor, who, having himself for- 
gotten the penance, substituted another. On a third occasion he approached 
a different confessor, asking him to give him a penance in place of the one 
forgotten, who, however, told him to repeat his former confession. Lastly, 
his usual confessor forgot to enjoin any penance at all, and Caius said the 
penance which he usually got. 


Solution.—I. In general, when a penitent forgets the penance en- 
joined, this may be due either to a poor memory or to the fact of 
the penance having been deferred. Though there is no obligation of 
saying the sacramental penance enjoined before receiving Holy 
Communion, it is the common practice of the faithful, strongly to 
be recommended, to recite the penance at once after confession, be- 
fore making acts of thanksgiving. The time after confession is not 
the time for making acts of contrition, for the Sacrament is con- 
cluded, and contrition after absolution is no part of the Sacrament. 
The act of contrition should be made before or during the absolu- 
tion. The penance should be said at once after confession, if that 
is possible. If some delay is necessary, it should be said the same 
evening, in order that it may not be forgotten altogether. It is 
a strange perversion in people to put off their penances. To defer 
a penance, so as to run the risk of not saying it at all, is at least a 
venial sin; to do so becomes a grievous sin, if the penance was im- 
posed under grave obligation, which is naturally to be supposed, if 
a grave penance was enjoined for grave sins, and if the risk of omis- 
sion is serious. 


II. When the penance enjoined is forgotten almost as soon as one 
has left the confessional, it will be best to return to the confessor at 
once (if this is possible), before he hears other confessions. But 
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when there is a crowd of penitents, there is no obligation to put them 
to so great an inconvenience, as people resent others intruding out 
of their turn. They rightly think that the confessor is sufficiently 
taxed, without being twice taxed by the same person. In such a case, 
therefore, the penitent should say what he thinks the penance was 
and not be disquieted, for he must remember that the actual recital 
of the penance is not an essential part of the Sacrament, and it is a 
great mistake on the part of some less well-instructed to think that 
it is the recital of the penance that forgives sins. This is a point on 
which the pastor may usefully instruct his people. In cases, how- 
ever, where it is quite easy to return to a confessor when the penance 
has been forgotten, one should do so, if there is a reasonable hope 
that the confessor remembers what penance he actually enjoined. 
This would hardly be the case, if the penitent returned the next day, 
or after other persons had confessed. But, on returning, there is no 
obligation to make the confession anew, since sins once confessed 
and forgiven need never be repeated specifically. Even on going to 
a different confessor for a commutation of a penance, forgotten or 
too difficult to perform, it is not necessary to repeat the sins already 
confessed, but the second confessor cannot change the previous 
penance outside actual confession, for the commutation of a penance 
is an act of the sacramental forum, and cannot be given without 
exercising the power of the keys. The commutation, therefore, can 
be given only together with absolution. But all that the second con- 
fessor has to judge of is the proportion of the penance to the sins. 
This he cannot do unless he knows the sins in some way or other. 
A sufficient knowledge of the sins can be given to him by a summary 
generic confession, without a specific confession of the several sins. 
Some authors maintain that even this summary confession is not 
necessary, and that it will be sufficient to repeat the chief sins. Prac- 
tically, therefore, all that the second confessor need require is a 
general idea of the sins previously confessed, and this he may get 
either from a generic confession or from a knowledge of the penance 
previously enjoined (Cappello, II, 343). In regard to the case, Caius 
should make a serious effort to retain in his mind the penances en- 
joined. He can do this by concentration of mind at the moment 
when the penance is given, and by forming a determination to re- 
member it. He may be excused from returning to the confessor 
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lest others should think him scrupulous. He should say the penance 
which he thought was given. A confessor is not obliged—though 
he may be advised—to substitute a new penance in place of one for- 
gotten, for since both confessor and penitent have forgotten what 
the penance was, it has become in fact impossible to fulfill, and its 
obligation is extinguished. The second confessor should not have 
told Caius to repeat his confession; he could have commuted the 
penance by getting a general idea of the sins of Caius already con- 
fessed. Lastly, when a confessor forgets to enjoin a penance, there 
is no obligation to return to him to ask him for one. Caius did well 
in saying the penance which he usually got, but there was no strict 
obligation to do so. 























COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
The Obstacles to Convert-Making 


Rev. Editors, THE Homitetic AND Pastorat REvIEw: 

The first article in your August Number, “Alias Oves Habeo,” is one that 
is thought-provoking, encourages zeal in convert-making, and should receive 
careful attention from all of us priests—and I might add laymen. It shows 
that, apparently at least, we priests are “falling down” in the work of 
convert-making. But is this responsibility that of priests only, or have not 
the laity a share in it too? True, we may be responsible—and I believe 
we priests are—in not teaching our laity their very real part in this im- 
portant work. 

Here is the rub. We read about convert-making. But how are we to get 
subjects to come to us for instruction? Some one may say go after them. 
Yes, but how? To learn to swim we must dive into the water and strike out, 
etc. It will not do a youngster any good who wants to learn to swim to tell 
him to jump off the dock. That will not teach him. He wants to know how. 
Most priests are interested in the experiences of other priests—especially 
in how they get subjects to come in for instruction. 

May I inject some personal experiences here? In my parish I have 
seventy mixed marriages. Three years ago to reach them I asked the 
Catholic parties to invite their Protestant spouses to come to some instruc- 
tions I was to give in the church on Sunday evenings, the instruction and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament to last only 25 minutes. I asked 
prayers for success. It was in the Fall when automobilitis was not so severe 
on the members of my flock. Their cars were getting a rest. And how 
many came? About three brought their non-Catholic spouses. I had a 
good attendance of those who did not need the explanations I planned to 
give. I continued through the winter and in the early spring with the ex- 
planations, and my own people seemed to be interested and continued to 
come. How many converts? None. 

When I have a mixed marriage, I always ask the Catholic to bring the 
Protestant to me after the honeymoon is over for some talks on religion. 
I tell the Catholic to pray for the conversion, to avoid all controversy, to 
have Catholic papers in the home, to invite the Protestant to come with him 
(or her) to Mass and Benediction and other services, and I extend a cor- 
dial personal invitation to attend all of our devotions at any time. Now 
and then one or two come. But what of the rest? St. Peter fished and his 
net was empty. Many of us priests fish also for converts, and our nets are 
empty. Our Lord helped St. Peter so that he had miraculous catches of 
fish. And knowing this I have often asked prayers, have urged those in 
mixed marriages to receive Holy Communion at least monthly for the con- 
version of the non-Catholic spouse, and now and then one of them comes 
in for instruction and having come in every case goes through with it and 
is baptized if the case demands it. But the number is small as the statistics 
show, as given by Dr. Bruehl. 
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Many other priests are doing what I am doing, and they have the same 
results and I feel they are wondering why this is. 


Hence the reason or excuse for writing the above. Is there any of us 
who can give us not theories and principles about convert-making, but who 
can like a good physician tell us why it is that we have so few who 
come? In this neighborhood, if we ask them on the highways and byways, 
we will harm religion more than help it. This is said not from lack of zeal 
either. We cannot preach religion in our parks without causing a lot of 
controversy that would lead to little if any good. Our papers would publish 
our sermons if asked, I think. But can we have them published without 
episcopal approval? The Bishop can hardly have every sermon examined 
before the pastor had it printed. 


I am presuming to suggest one solution. I believe it is the duty of the 
laymen to do a great part in bringing subjects for instruction to their pas- 
tors. They are near the non-Catholics in their work and business interests, 
and they know those with whom they associate. They are asked questions 
about the Faith, What we need is a zealous laity. We need men and 
women who with zeal for converts will bring into their priests those who 
are seeking for truth, and, unless our lay people are taught this zeal for 
souls and unless they are welcomed by us when they call with their friends 
who are interested, our work in the convert field will continue to be what 
it is—not to our credit, to say the least. 


A couple of years ago a man came to me for instruction. He had married 
a Catholic. He said he wanted to have the same faith as the children God 
had given him so far. And he said he wanted to surprise his wife by going 
to Mass with her when I was through giving him instruction and by re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. He could not keep the secret. I told him it 
would be better to let her know and to come to Mass the very next Sunday 
and to continue every Sunday. He said he would. The next time he called 
he brought his wife with him. Then I asked her point blank: “Did you 
ever ask your husband to come to Mass, to come to Benediction or to think 
of becoming a Catholic?” And her answer was no, that she did not want 
to bring religion into her home for discussion. She was afraid. She had 
a husband who wanted an invitation to come with her and who would have 
gladly come. He told me then that he did not know he would be welcome, 
and my invitation to him to come to Mass was the first time he learned he 
would be welcome. And he added: “It is strange, Father, for most of my 
friends and those I go about with are Catholics.” 


Is my suggestion of any value? Zeal is needed and instruction of our 
laymen and encouragement given to them that they are the ones who have 
a duty of bringing others to a knowledge of their Faith. 


E. A. RAWLINSON. 


























ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE PAPAL STATE AND ITALY. 


Preamble: The Holy See and Italy, after having concluded the 
treaty by which the “Roman Question” has been definitively settled, 
have found it necessary to regulate by a distinct agreement—which, 
however, forms an integral part of the treaty itselfi—their financial 
relations. 

Considering on the one hand the immense damages suffered by 
the Apostolic See through the loss of the patrimony of St. Peter 
which consisted of the ancient Papal States and of the goods of the 
ecclesiastical corporations, and considering on the other hand the 
ever-increasing needs of the Church even in the City of Rome alone, 
and at the same time having in mind the financial condition of the 
Italian State and the economical situation of the Italian people, espe- 
cially after the war, the Supreme Pontiff has determined to limit the 
request for indemnity to what is strictly necessary, demanding a 
sum of money—partly in outright payment, partly in a public debt 
to be paid by the State—the entire sum of which is much inferior 
to the sum which the Italian State would have to pay up-to-date 
to the Holy See under the obligation which it assumed by Law of 
May 13, 1871. 

The Italian State, appreciating the fatherly sentiments of the 
Supreme Pontiff, believes it to be its duty to adhere faithfully to the 
request for the payment of the said sum. 

The two contracting parties represented by the same plenipoten- 
tiaries have made the following agreement: 

Article 1. Italy has obligated itself to pay to the Holy See at the 
exchange of the notes of ratification of the agreement seven hundred 
and fifty million Italian lire, and at the same time to assign to the 
Holy See one billion in government bonds at five per cent interest. 

Article 2. The Holy See declares that it accepts these sums of 
money in full settlement of what Italy owes to it in consequence of 
the events of 1870. 

Article 3. All acts necessary to accomplish the execution of the 
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treaty, of the financial agreement and of the Concordat shall be 
exempt from every kind of tax. 


Rome, February 11, 1929. 
(Signed and sealed) Peter Cardinal Gasparri. 
(Signed and sealed) Benito Mussolini. 


CONCORDAT BETWEEN THE Hoty SEE AND ITALY. 


In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity. 
Preamble : 


From the beginning of the dealings between the Holy See and 
Italy for the purpose of settling the “Roman Question,” the Holy 
See has proposed that the treaty concerning that question be accom- 
panied as a necessary adjunct by a Concordat intended to regulate 
the conditions of the Catholic religion and the Church in Italy. 

Now that on this very day the treaty has been concluded and 
signed for the solution of the “Roman Question,” His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI and His Majesty Victor Emanuel III, King of Italy, 
have resolved to make the Concordat, and for that purpose they have 
named the same plenipotentiaries who were delegated to make the 
treaty, namely, on the part of His Holiness, His Eminence Cardinal 
Peter Gasparri, his Secretary of State, and on the part of His 
Majesty, His Excellency Signor Benito Mussolini, Prime Minister 
and Head of the Government. The two plenipotentiaries, having 
exchanged their letters of appointment and having found them to 
have been executed in due form, have agreed on the following 
articles : 

Article 1. Italy, according to the intent of Article 1 of the Treaty, 
assures the Catholic Church the free exercise of its spiritual power, 
the free and public exercise of worship, and also of its jurisdiction 
in ecclesiastical matters conformably to the rules of the present Con- 
cordat. Whenever necessary, Italy gives to the ecclesiastics, for the 
purpose of the acts of their spiritual ministry, the protection of its 
power. In consideration of the sacred character of the Eternal City, 
the episcopal see of the Supreme Pontiff and the center of the Catho- 
lic world and the goal of pilgrimages, the Italian Government shall 
take care to stop at Rome everything that may be contrary to the 
said character. 
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Article 2. The Holy See has free communication and correspon- 
dence with the bishops, the clergy and the whole Catholic world 
without any interference on the part of the Italian Government. 
Likewise, in reference to all things concerning their pastoral minis- 
try, the bishops have free communication and correspondence with 
their clergy and with all the faithful. Both the Holy See and the 
bishops can freely publish and also post, in the interior and on the 
outside doors of the buildings destined for divine worship or at the 
offices of their ministry, the instructions, ordinances, pastoral letters, 
diocesan bulletins and other acts concerning the spiritual government 
of the faithful which they within the confines of their jurisdiction 
desire to publish. Such publications and posters, and in general all 
acts and documents relative to the spiritual government of the faith- 
ful, are not subject to fiscal burdens. The aforesaid publications, 
in so far as the Holy See is concerned, may be made in any lan- 
guage; those of the bishops shall be made in the Italian or Latin 
languages, but to the Italian text the ecclesiastical authority may 
join a translation into other languages. The ecclesiastical authori- 
ties may without any interference on the part of the civil authorities 
take up collections in the interior or at the entrance of the churches 
and in the buildings that are owned by them. 

Article 3. The students of theology—those making the two 
years’ studies in preparation for theology with a view to studying 
for the priesthood, and the novices of religious institutes—may at 
their request delay from year to year until the twenty-sixth year of 
age the military service. The clerics who have been promoted to 
major orders, and the religious who have pronounced the vows, are 
exempt from military service, save in case of a general mobilization. 
In that event, the priests enter the armed forces of the State, but 
they retain the ecclesiastical garb in order that they exercise among 
the soldiers the sacred ministry under the jurisdiction of the military 
Ordinary according to Article 14. The other clerics and religious 
are by preference destined for the non-combatant services. In any 
case, even in a general mobilization, priests having the care of souls 
are dispensed from presenting themselves at the levy. The men 
thus dispensed are the Ordinaries, the pastors, the vice-pastors and 
coadjutors, the vicars and the priests permanently appointed in 
charge of churches open to public worship. 
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Article 4. The ecclesiastics and religious are exempted from jury 
service. 

Article 5. No ecclesiastic can be appointed or remain in an em- 
ployment or office of the Italian State, or in institutions depending 
on the State, without the diocesan Ordinary having declared that he 
has no objection (nihil obstat). The revocation of the “nihil obstat” 
deprives the ecclesiastic of the ability to continue to exercise the em- 
ployment or office which he held. In every case apostate priests and 
those laboring under a censure shall not be given nor be retained in 
an assignment, office or employment, in which they come into imme- 
diate contact with the public. 

Article 6. The salaries and other payments which ecclesiastics 
receive for reason of their office are exempt from seizure to the same 
extent as the salaries and other payments of the employees of the 
State. 

Article 7. The ecclesiastics cannot be requested by the magistrates 
or other authorities to give information about persons or matters of 
which they obtained knowledge by reason of the sacred ministry. 


(To be continued) 


Protest oF Pope Prius XI AGAInst MISINTERPRETATION OF THE 
CONCORDAT 


The Holy Father states that the Concordat is, according to the 
Treaty, an essential and integral part of the Treaty, so that it stands 
or falls with the Treaty. When the acceptance of the Treaty and 
the Concordat was brought before the Italian legislative body, 
Premier Mussolini had in various speeches expressed ideas which 
were contrary to the meaning and intent of certain points in the 
Concordat. The Holy Father in an open letter to His Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Gasparri, wants to correct these wrong interpreta- 
tions of the Concordat (May 30, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 297). 


RELIGIOUS ADMINISTRATION OF THE VATICAN CITY 
Though the Vatican City is part of the Roman Diocese of which 
the Pope is bishop, there is to be a special administration of the 
district which constitutes the Papal State. The Sacristan of the 
Papal Palace is to be in charge of that district as Vicar of the Holy 
Father, and he is to remain in office also during the vacancy of the 
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Papal See. Priests from the Order of the Hermits of St. Augustine 
shall assist the vicar of the Vatican City, and one of these religious 
shall be appointed pastor of the Vatican City. The Church of 
St. Ann is to be the parish church (Apostolic Constitution, May 


30, 1929). 


THE CurE or Ars 1s DECLARED PATRON OF ALL PASTORS 


St. John Baptist Vianney, popularly known as the Curé of Ars, 
attained a high degree of sanctity in his lifelong task of pastor of a 
small parish. The Holy See has thought it appropriate to make this 
Saint the model and patron of all priests who are charged with 
the care of souls (Letters Apostolic, April 23, 1929). 


PASTOR IN CHARGE OF Two PARISHES AND OFFICE OF THE 
TITULAR SAINTS 


A pastor who has charge over two parishes is obliged to say the 
Divine Office with the octave of the titular feasts of both parishes. 
There had been an opinion that he was to say the Office of the 
titular feast of that church only at which he resided (Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, April 27, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 321). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Rt. Rev. Msgri. Thomas James Rooney (Diocese of Sand- 
hurst) has been appointed Prothonotory Apostolic. The following 
have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: Rt. Rev. Msgri. 
James Foran (Diocese of Brooklyn) ; Ernest Corbishley, Philip E. 
Hallet (Diocese of Southwark); Francis Joseph Spellman, John 
McMahon, Francis Burke (Archdiocese of Boston); Thomas A. 
Donohue, Francis Sullivan (Diocese of Buffalo) ; Frederick Henry 
Huesmann (Diocese of Sioux City) ; Léonide Perrin (Archdiocese 
of Montreal) ; John J. Lannon (Diocese of Corpus Christi); An- 
thony J. Rezek, Raymond G. Jacques and Henry L. Buchholtz 
(Diocese of Marquette). The following have been appointed Privy 
Chamberlains of His Holiness: Rt. Rev. Msgri. Francis McMurray 
(Diocese of Brooklyn); Martin Thomas O’Connell (Diocese of 
Sioux City) ; Henry Joseph Kroll and Bartholomew Biegel (Diocese 


of Fort Wayne). STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of October 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Duty of Parents to Children 
By Hucu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


“Lord, come down before my son die” (John, iv. 49). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Parents labor hard for the material welfare of their children. 
II. But they often neglect their spiritual welfare by failing in 
(a) instruction, 
(b) correction, 
(c) good example. 
III. Great examples of Christian parents. 


Our Divine Master was always consumed with an ardent love for 
the little ones. “Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” He was 
never deaf to their cries of distress. And He also had a heart full 
of sympathy for the grieving father and mother. Witness the 
miracles which He performed for Jairus and his daughter, for the 
Widow of Naim and her son; and, in this Gospel just read, for the 
ruler and his little son. Our Lord wrought many other miracles 
which are not recorded. I would like to think that these several 
miracles, wrought in response to parental tears and parental faith, 
are recorded in detail not only to bear testimony to the divine power 
of Jesus Christ, but also to serve as parables in calling the attention 
of His followers to the truth preached so unendingly in the Old and 
the New Law, that the fundamental thing in life—the bulwark of 
God’s work—is the inviolability of the family, the care of parents 
for their children. 


THE LovE oF PARENTS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 


The ruler in today’s Gospel, in his agitation over the sickness of 
his little boy, is so typical of fathers the world over and in all times! 
All that he could see was that he was in danger of being deprived 
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of the life and love of his child. He refers to him as “my son,” 
but in the original Greek the loving diminutive expression used by 
him is equivalent to “the delight of my life.” You can easily pic- 
ture the little fellow—perhaps an only child—full of life, laughing 
and running and prattling. How the life of the doting father was 
wrapped up in the lad! What plans he made for him! He would 
make that boy a great man, make him rich, make him a general, 
a king. Nothing was too good for that bone of his bone. What 
though he, the father, was obliged to work hard? It was all worth 
while in view of that vision ever present to him of the future great- 
ness of his own son. But now all those high hopes were about to fall 
to earth. His son was dying. What was life, what was the good 
of anything, if this his child were to go out of his heart? It could 
not be. The boy must be saved. Even though the doctors had de- 
clared themselves powerless, there must be some way out of it. And 
then he thought of the wonder-worker, Jesus. He did not know 
much about Him, he did not have any faith in His spiritual mission, 
but it was the last chance. He did not stop to analyse matters. He 
was driven on by that wild passion for his dying child. Whatever 
had to be done, he would do it. And so he set out to find Jesus. 
You can get some idea of the compelling love of that father when 
you know that he made a journey of fourteen hours to find Jesus. 
And the Gospel story has told you with what success he met. 


PARENTS LABOR HARD FOR THEIR CHILDREN’S MATERIAL 
WELFARE 


Now, in so far as the love of that father for his son is concerned 
in his eagerness to save his life, there is nothing in it, beautiful as 
it is, that is extraordinary. You will find it in every man that is 
worthy of the name of man. Nay, you need not go to man to find 
that compelling physical care for one’s offspring. In every bird and 
beast there is that protective instinct that will accept death so that 
the helpless little ones may live. For that reason there is no need 
to tell parents that they must provide for their children. It is their 
joy, their glory to do it. Why is it that fathers and mothers work 
so hard, make innumerable sacrifices, stint themselves even in the 
necessities of life, deprive themselves of recreation? It is because 
they are planning great things for their children. They are bound 
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that their children shall have a chance in the world. They aim to see 
how much they can leave after them. They will pile up money so 
that their children may have it. All their life is a worry about their 
family, about their food, their clothing, their health, their positions 
in the world, their marriages. And they are ready to die when they 
have accomplished the work of settling the children in life. Now, 
of course all that is very fine within due limits, but there is nothing 
essentially Christian about such overweening solicitude. Even the 
pagans did that. And if that is all that a father and mother have to 
point to in their children after a life of sacrifice, then it were better 
if those children had never been born. And yet, is not that sole care 
for the material prosperity of the children the false philosophy that 
today seems to be leading the world to destruction? For work as 
parents may for the material welfare of their children, parents often 
neglect the spiritual welfare of their children. 


NEGLECTING CHILDREN’S SPIRITUAL WELFARE 


“Ts not the life more than the meat?” Although the soul is more 
important than the body, how often you find that the father and 
mother who will sit up night after night by the bedside of the sick 
child, who will do anything to bring relief to that child, who will 
spend their last cent for remedies for the body, will never worry 
about that child’s soul! They will allow that child to grow up as a 
weed spiritually. No care about the teaching of prayers, no interest 
in the study of the Catechism, no vigilance about the frequenting 
of the Sacraments, no inspection of the companions of the child, 
of its amusements. They will give more time to the choosing of a 
suit of clothes for their boy than to the choosing of the school where 
he is to be made or marred. What deluded parents are they who, 
for some supposed advantage of a secular school, will deprive their 
children of the blessings of a Catholic school! They themselves fail 
to instruct them in the things of God, and they will not permit any- 
one else to do the work which they ignore. They really act as if they 
were determined to be the enemies of their own flesh and blood. 
How many boys and girls have been set upon the road to hell by 


their own father and mother out of a mistaken idea as to what is 
for their best advancement! They may, in thus doing, get a place 
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for their children in the world, but they deprive them of their in- 
heritance in the Kingdom of God. 

And with that lack of the proper religious instruction there goes 
hand in hand the lack of the necessary correction. St. Augustine 
in his “Confessions” bewails the fact that his father was more in- 
terested in his physical and mental prowess than he was in correcting 
his moral lapses. But St. Augustine’s father was a pagan. One 
looks for higher ideals in Catholic fathers. But how often one looks 
in vain! “Boys will be boys,” is many a father’s excuse for passing 
over faults which lead to downright crime. Faults of temper, faults 
against modesty, cursing and swearing, are ignored, as if such sins 
were necessary to lead a boy to manhood. 


Bap EXAMPLE TO CHILDREN 


But the greatest fault of all on the part of parents is the lack of 
good example. There are many fathers who are earnest enough in 
seeing that their children have the proper instruction, who are prone 
to be over-severe in correcting faults, and think that when they have 
done these things they have done all. They forget that good exam- 
ple is the most powerful thing for the spiritual welfare of their 
children. Why insist that your boy go to Mass on Sunday, if you 
yourself are careless about it? Why punish him for cursing and 
swearing, when you constantly sin in that particular? If you break 
the Commandments of God, by your bad example you are urging 
him to do the same. Remember what Jesus Christ said about the 
man that would scandalize one of His little ones—that it were better 
if a millstone had been hanged about his neck and he had been 
drowned in the sea. Yet, many so-called Catholic fathers are daily 
scandalizing their own children. And they live to weep bitter tears 
over the defections of those children, who, when all is said and done, 
never had a real chance because of their own fathers. Why work 
to save your boy from death in his days of innocence, and then be 
responsible for the damnation of his soul? Oh, how much does the 
spiritual life of a child depend upon the parents! 


GREAT EXAMPLES OF CHRISTIAN PARENTS 


In the life of nearly every Saint we read that he was born of pious 
parents. As the twig is bent, the tree inclines. Recall the story of 
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the mother of the Machabees, how she saw all her sons endure the 
death of martyrs, urging them to be courageous and suffer all rather 
than deny their God. Recall the prayers and tears of St. Monica, 
who turned her sinful son Augustine into a great saint. Recall 
Queen Blanche telling the young King Louis that she would rather 
see him dead at her feet than guilty of one mortal sin. Recall the 
pious parents of the Little Flower, and know how much of her 
wonderful sanctity was due to the daily good example they gave her. 
All these were great parents. They loved their little ones, they pro- 
vided for their material wants, but they knew that the first solemn 
obligation of parents is to bring up souls for God. You cannot be 
a follower of Jesus Christ, who so loved children, unless you pro- 
tect them from spiritual death. “Lord, come down before my son 
die.” That was the prayer of the ruler. No doubt at first, before 
he received the light of faith, he was solely interested in the bodily 
health of his beloved little one. But I am sure that when he came 
to believe in the Divine Master, when he and his whole house be- 
lieved, his first care during the rest of his life was, not to keep his 
boy from physical death, but to bring him up a true follower of 
Jesus Christ and so insure him unto eternal life. And that should 
be the prayer of every Catholic father and mother: “Lord, come 
down before my son die.’”’ Lord, protect my child lest he should 
ever lose his immortal soul! 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Mercy Upon Our Enemies 
By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all the debt, because thou besoughtest me; 
shouldst not thou then have had compassion also on thy fellow-servant, even as 
I had compassion on thee?” (Matt., xviii. 32, 33). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Meaning of the parable in today’s Gospel. 
II. The great law of charity. 
III. Christ’s insistence on love of neighbor. 
IV. Our enemies injure only themselves. 
V. There is only one real evil in this world. 
VI. Our enemies are in reality occasions of merit for us. 


The parable of the unmerciful servant in today’s Gospel reminds 
us of the first, fundamental and essential law of the Christian Re- 
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ligion—namely, the law of love, of charity towards all men without 
any exception—and of the first, fundamental and essential condition 
which God has laid down for the obtaining of His love or grace, of 
His mercy or forgiveness—namely, that we practise the virtue of 
mercy and forgiveness towards our fellow-men, especially towards 
those who have offended or injured us, our so-called enemies. If 
the practice of the virtue of mercy and pardon seems difficult to us, 
nay, well-nigh impossible; if bitter and revengeful thoughts rise up 
in our soul, let us remind ourselves of the judgment after our death, 
which is perhaps nearer than we imagine, and of the judgment on 
the Last Day. The sentence which will be passed upon us at both 
judgments will entirely depend upon the charity and mercy we have 
practised in thought, word and deed towards our fellow-men, es- 
pecially towards our so-called enemies. 


THE GREAT LAW OF CHARITY 


The great, divine law of charity obliges us to love God above all 
things for His own sake, and our neighbor—that is, all men, 
no matter of what color, race, nation, or creed—as ourselves, for 
God’s sake, as God and especially Incarnate Charity, Jesus Christ, 
has loved us. If we do not practise this law of charity towards God 
and men in thought, word and deed, we are nothing in the sight of 
God. “If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity,” says St. Paul in his great hymn in praise of charity, “I 
am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And if I should 
have prophecy and should know all mysteries, and all knowledge, and 
if I should have all faith so that I could remove mountains, and have _ 
not charity, Iam nothing. And if I should distribute all my goods 
to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing” (I Cor., xiii. 1-3). 

The Christian perfection we must strive after consists in nothing 
else than charity. ‘God is charity,” says St. John (I John, iv. 16). 
Charity, then, is the nature, essence and perfection of God; and since 
our divine Saviour tells us: “Be you therefore perfect, as also your 
heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt., v. 48), our Christian perfection 
can consist in nothing else than the sublime, divine virtue of charity. 
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“But above all these things,” says St. Paul, “have charity, which is 
the bond of perfection’ (Col., iii. 13). 


CurRIst’s INSISTENCE ON LOVE oF NEIGHBOR 


It is difficult to love God above all things, and our neighbor as our- 
selves because God loves us, but the most noble, God-like and heroic 
part of the exercise of this virtue of charity is the love of our so- 
called enemies—the practice of mercy and forgiveness towards those 
who apparently have offended and injured us. Yet, we must uprightly 
and sincerely practise this part of the virtue of charity, if we wish 
to be and remain sons of God and followers of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ made the love of our so-called enemies the supreme law of 
His Kingdom, the true mark of being His disciples. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, which contains the essence of His teaching and law 
and is the sublime constitution of His religion, He says: “You have 
heard that it hath been said: Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy. But I say to you: Love your enemies; do good to them 
that hate you; and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you; 
that you may be children of your Father who is in heaven, who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the 
just and the unjust’’—that is, who bestows His blessings upon all 
men alike, whether friends or enemies. “For if you love them that 
love you, what reward shall you have? Do not even the publicans 
this? And if you salute your brethren only, what do you more? 
Do not also the heathens this? Be you therefore perfect, as also 
your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt., v. 44-48). 


Our ENEMIES INJURE ONLY THEMSELVES. 


God does not consider those who sin against Him His enemies. 
Whether men serve God or do not serve Him, whether they keep His 
commandments or do not keep them, they cannot in the least increase 
or decrease His greater honor or glory, or in other words, do any 
injury to Him, for He is in Himself infinitely perfect and happy. 
The only injury man does by not serving God, by not keeping His 
commandments, is to himself, for he deprives himself of the in- 
dwelling of God in his soul or lessens it; he destroys or diminishes 
in himself the grace of God, the only true loss in this world. Those 


who harm themselves thus in the spiritual order are fools, for only 
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fools harm themselves; and God considers them as such, and has 
therefore nothing but compassion for them and mercy towards them. 
Likewise, those who sin against their fellow-men, who try to injure 
or offend them, are only fools, for they harm only themselves. 


THERE Is ONLY ONE REAL EvIL 


The only true evil in this world is the destruction and diminu- 
tion of sanctifying grace, and no one can destroy or diminish that 
in another except by scandal, by leading another into sin, and even 
then the free consent of the one led into sin constitutes in the latter 
the sin. Therefore, in every sin against God or the neighbor the 
evil-doer only harms himself. Sin in every case harms only the 
sinner, and evil in every case harms only the evil-doer. Therefore, 
we should, like God, consider our so-called enemies only fools who 
harm themselves; we should extend to them our deepest sympathy 
and pity, and have mercy on them and pardon the injury they have 
in vain tried to do to us. Then, he only is insulted who takes the 
insult, and he only is offended who takes the offense; in fact, the 
insulters and offenders only insult themselves and offend against 
themselves. What men think about us, say about us, and do to us, 
shows evidently what they are, not what we are. Our divine Saviour 
said in the Sermon on the Mount: “By their fruits you shall know 
them’’—that is, as a tree is known by its fruit whether it is good 
or evil, so a man is known by his thoughts, words or actions, 
whether he is good or evil. Therefore, what people think of you 
rashly or untruly, say of you rashly or untruly, and do to you rashly 
and unjustly, reflects what they are, not what you are. St. Francis 
used to say that we are no more and no less than we are in the sight 
of God, and that what people think of us, say of us and do to us, 
does not make us any better or worse. Our divine Saviour con- 
tinues : “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even 
so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and the evil tree bring- 
eth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can an evil tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down and shall be cast 
into the fire. Wherefore, by their fruits you shall know them” 
(Matt., vii. 16-20). In brief, our divine Saviour declares that a 
good person cannot entertain evil thoughts of the neighbor, speak il] 
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of him, or do apparently evil to him, and that, contrariwise, an evil 
person cannot have good thoughts or words of the neighbor or do 
any good to him. 

Again, God permits evil only that good may come of it. He will 
punish in His justice those who sin against Him and their fellow- 
men, but He has reserved the judgment and punishment of the 
thoughts, words and deeds of men altogether to Himself. Our 
divine Saviour says: “Judge not, that you may not be judged. For 
with what judgment you judge, you shall be judged; and with what 
measure you mete, it shall be measured to you again” (Matt., xii. 1, 
2); that is, God will treat us with the same charity and mercy that 
we extend to our fellow-men, especially those who have tried to 
offend or injure us. ‘The Lord shall judge His people,” says St. 
Paul (Heb., x. 30). And again: “Revenge not yourselves, my 
dearly beloved; but give place unto wrath, for it is written: Revenge 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord” (Rom. xii. 19). 

To harbor bitter, hateful or revengeful thoughts towards our so- 
called enemies, or to take revenge on them, is only adding evil to evil 
and harming ourselves. Our divine Saviour says in the Sermon on 
the Mount: “You have heard that it hath been said: An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for atooth. But I say to you not to resist evil; but 
if one strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him also the other. And 
if a man will contend with thee in judgment and take away thy coat, 
let go thy cloak also unto him” (Matt., v. 38-40). St. Paul ex- 
presses the same thought in his Epistle to the Romans when he says: 
“To no man rendering evil for evil...... But if thy enemy be hun- 
gry, give him to eat; if he thirst, give him to drink. For, doing 
this, thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord will 
reward thee” (Rom., xii. 17. 20, 21; Prov., xxv. 22). 


Our ENEMIES ARE REALLY OCCASIONS OF MERIT 


Our so-called enemies are in reality our friends and benefactors, 
for they give us a chance to practise charity, mercy, patience, meek- 
ness and other virtues, because virtue is nothing else than overcom- 


ing evil in ourselves and in-others. For this reason our divine Sav- 
iour says: “Blessed are the peacemakers”—that is, they who are 
ready to keep peace under all circumstances—“‘for they shall be called 
the children of God. Blessed are they that suffer persecution for 
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justice’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye 
when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and speak all that is 
evil against you, untruly, for my sake; be glad and rejoice for your 
reward is very great in heaven. For so they persecuted the prophets 
that were before you” (Matt., v. 9-12). It is generally the good that 
evil is thought of, spoken of, and done to, by wicked men. 

If you consider your so-called offenders, injurers and enemies in 
the same light and manner that God considers them and acts towards 
them, it will be easy for you to forgive and pardon them in an heroic, 
God-like manner. You will then be heroes in the sight of God in 
the practice of the sublime virtue of charity. But if you do not have 
mercy on them, God will have no mercy on you; this we are plainly 
told in the parable of today’s Gospel. Our divine Saviour says: “If 
you will forgive men their offenses, your heavenly Father will for- 
give you also your offenses. But if you will not forgive men, neither 
will your Father forgive you your offenses” (Matt., v.14, 15). St. 
James says: “Judgment without mercy to him that hath not done 
mercy (to his fellow-men). And mercy exalteth itself above judg- 
ment” (James, ii. 13), that is, the charitable, merciful, forgiving 
man will not have to undergo a judgment after his death or on the 
Last Day, for his whole debt will have been forgiven him before he 
enters the portals of eternity, as the king in today’s Gospel forgave 
his servant the whole debt, because he besought him. Let us then 
always pray fervently and with full meaning the words of the Our 
Father : “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” Then God will hear our prayer and pardon us in 


time and eternity. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


Elegant Ways of Being Ordinary 
By Cuartes C. Mirtner, C.S.C. 


“And this I pray, that your charity may more and more abound in knowledge 
and understanding” (Philip., i. 9). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Charity, the fertile soil of all virtues. 
Il. The fruits of charity contingent upon personal dispositions. 


III. There is a wrong way of doing good. 
IV. The young are most sensitive to the kindliness of chorilt 
V. The duties of parents and teachers in this respect. 
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“The fruit of the Spirit,” says St. Paul, “is charity.” St. Thomas 
finds a rational basis for this statement in the fact that, given charity, 
other virtues spring up in the soul as plants from fertile soil. These 
are the fruits of charity, as charity itself is the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. “The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, who is given to us” (Rom., v. 5). Divine charity 
restores to us, in the measure in which we receive it, the knowledge 
and love of God which were lost by original sin, and perhaps further 
weakened by actual sins. It gives back to human reason something 
of its original clearness of perception and to the human will 
something of its original dominion over the passions. It reunites man 
with God, places God before the mind as its supreme truth and 
highest good. The realization of His Presence, the habitual thought 
of His indwelling in us, of His infinite love for us, brings not only 
joy, but the perfection of joy, which is peace. With Him in our 
hearts all temporal things sink into relative insignificance. Fears do 
not disturb us. Dangers do not make us apprehensive. Losses do not 
excessively cast us down. 

But God’s love is not only for us, it is for all. And so, according 
to the law of friendship, which is at the same time the law of charity, 
we too must love all, love all whom God loves. And so charity urges 
to well-doing, and to doing well kindly, to an even-minded toleration 
of the shortcomings of others and of our own, to a generous faith 
in others and in God, to those forms of self-expression and self- 
control which make for temperance in action and purity of heart. 
Goodness, therefore, and kindliness, meekness and fidelity, modesty 
and purity, are but so many natural and normal manifestations of 
charity or the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in our souls. 


FRUITS OF CHARITY CONTINGENT ON PERSONAL DISPOSITIONS 


All this is, in a sense, elementary Christianity. But Christianity 


implies, in addition to a definite body of eternal truths, a society of 
human beings whose duty it is to accept those truths through the 
intellectual submission of the act of faith and the voluntary and 
habitual reaction to that faith which consists in living consistently 
with it. Each receives this faith according to the measure of his 
good will and the grace of God. And each enacts this faith accord- 
ing to his own personal dispositions and set of habits, good or 
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bad, that he has formed. It is the nearest truism to say that in some 
these gifts of the Holy Spirit issue forth into concrete acts of virtue 
more frequently and, so far as their influence on others is con- 
cerned, more efficaciously than in others. The reasons for this are, 
of course, manifold. They can be suggested by such words as divine 
grace, understanding, appreciation, spiritual insight, good will, fer- 
vor, zeal, prayer, seriousmindedness, training, environment, tem- 
perament, and so on. 

But I think there is still another reason. In human affairs, simply 
because they are human and therefore subject to so many limitations 
and disturbing influences and differences of abilities and tastes and 
dispositions and temperaments, it is necessary to work out, before 
anything like the best results can be obtained, a method or manner 
of doing things, a technique by reason of which action is not only 
facilitated, but also rendered more pleasing and acceptable and 
influential. 


THE Wronc Way or Doinc RIGHT 


Now, something like the proper technique or manner of practising 
charity is implied by St. Paul when he says: “Charity is kind.” 
Paradoxical as it at first seems, there are nevertheless bad ways of 
doing good, wrong ways of acting rightly. The ways of God are 
always perfect. His Providence, we read, reaches out from end 
to end of the earth mightily and yet disposes and rules all things 
gently. In divine action both what is done and the doing of it are 
free from all imperfection. But with us not only is it often difficult 
to will the good act, but once we have willed to do it, the imperfect 
manner in which we carry out our resolution not infrequently mars 
or even spoils the good intended. We do good, but so often we fail 
to do it kindly. Though charity in itself is kind, the charitable act 
may be wanting in that delicacy of execution which we signalize 
by such terms as mildness, suavity, benignity and kindliness. A 
brilliant French essayist, Mr. Ernest Hello, speaks of an “elegant 
way of being ordinary.” If we assume that one’s conduct is habitu- 
ally inspired by the virtue of charity, then one’s actions would ordi- 
narily be tinged with the flavor of charity. But for such ordinary 
actions to attain to the level of elegance—that is, to that formal per- 
fection which makes good deeds please and rejoice others as much 
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by the manner in which they are performed as by the benefits con- 
ferred—they must possess that quality which St. Paul calls 
“kindliness.” 


TOWARDS THE YOUNG ESPECIALLY OuR CHARITY SHOULD BE KIND 


Now, this quality is, I believe, appreciated by none more than by 
young people. Age and experience and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature enable one more easily and readily to find reasons 
for excusing this lack of kindliness. We understand, far better 
than the young, the influence of physical weariness on disposition. 
We can appreciate the cumulative effect of the constant dealing with 
persons whose unreasonable importunities drain heavily upon our 
patience. We can more easily distinguish the unkindness that is 
real from that which is only apparent. In a word, our deeper insight 
into the psychology of conduct tends to make us expect less of others 
on this score than do the young and inexperienced, and so helps us 
to heed less the manner in which others respond to us than the sub- 
stance of the response itself. 

Obviously, therefore, in dealing with young people it is important 
that our charity towards them take on as much as possible of this 
milk of human kindness. Otherwise, whatever may be the judgment 
of those who know us intimately and who can make allowance for 
our shortcomings, the young will carry away an impression that we 
are not charitable men, not Christ-like, not imbued with His spirit, 
not perhaps possessed even of that degree of superficial courtesy 
which makes the touch of worldly people so pleasant, and thus we 
may become an occasion of scandal to them. 


DuTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


It is not easy always to be kind with young people. They are as 
a rule thoughtless and irresponsible. They ignore regulations, and 
then demand exceptions and privileges. They often fail to apply 
themselves to their duties, and then complain bitterly when made 
to suffer the penalty of their negligence. They sometimes employ 
every manner of subterfuge to evade a clear obligation, and in some 
cases they are not above downright dishonesty. Parents and teach- 
ers especially have to exhort, counsel, command, correct and coerce, 
threaten and punish, encourage and assist, enlighten and guide them. 
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They must be prepared to deal with those who are sulky and in- 
tractable as well as those who are courteous and docile, with the dul- 
lard and the brilliant, the laggard and the ambitious, the timid and 
the stubborn self-opinionated. And they must strive to accomplish 
all this with that mildness and gentleness which is the outward ex- 
pression of the charity which is kind. 

It will not do to be generous, but grudgingly; to grant favors, 
but ungraciously ; to reprove, but bitterly; to give good counsel, but 
harshly; to perform our duties, but reluctantly; to tolerate imper- 
fections, but superciliously. Our intentions may be good, but they 
will not be understood. The good we do will be largely negatived 
by the bad manner in which it is done. If we do not strive to do 
the ordinary thing in an elegant way, then what we do ordinarily 
will be very imperfect indeed. 


THE PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF KINDLINESS 


This is not mere theory, as we all know. Our own experience, 
I dare say, includes instances of favors granted us, but with such a 
lack of kindliness that afterwards we had as lief they had never 
been granted—instances of refusals to requests, but done with such 
graciousness as to leave us with scarcely any disappointment over 
the refusal. No doubt, one act of unkindness will rankle longer in 
the heart of most men than a dozen deeds of kindness will remain 
fresh in the memory. Unkindness repels by its ugliness; kindness, 
like the good in any form, is diffusive of itself. It propagates itself 
by its own attractiveness, and thus tends to multiply its original 
power for good a hundred times over. The quality of kindness, 
like the quality of mercy, is not strained. If mercy, as the poet says, 
“becomes the throned monarch better than his crown,” so the charity 
that is kind becomes the Christian better than his learning, better 
than his eloquence, better even than his industry and his fidelity 
to routine duties. For without this quality he will offend when he 
means to please, he will wound when he means to heal, he will 
alienate trust and confidence, friendship and respect. He will ruin 
even the good he sets out to do, because he will do it badly. 

To become habitually kind, a man must exert the full force of his 
faith and the keenest powers of his understanding. For we can be 
truly kind only when we have succeeded in seeing in our neighbor 
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vividly the image of Christ, only when we have succeeded in realiz- 
ing that we should love him for Christ’s sake and, in a sense, as 
though he were Christ Himself. We can know how really to be 
kind when we have learned to recognize in others the motives that 
animate their actions, the external signs that reveal their character 
and disposition, the conditions—internal and external, congenital as 
well as acquired—that modify and in some instances mold their 
manners and their views, their ideas and their ideals. This is indeed 
difficult, and it is perhaps for this reason that our Lord prayed that 
our charity might more and more abound in knowledge and 
understanding. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Christ the King 
By Hucu KELLy, S.J. 


“Pilate therefore said to Him: Art Thou a King then? Jesus answered: 
Thou sayest that I am a King” (John, xviii. 37). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: Institution of the Feast of Christ the King. 
II. Christ is a King: (a) as God; (b) as Man, both by office and 
conquest. 
Ill. He has the full powers necessary for His office. 
IV. His Kingdom is not confined to men’s minds and hearts, but 
extends to society. 
V. The enemy of His sovereignty is secularism. 
VI. Evil results of secularism. 
VII. The Pope's call to a new crusade to restore society to Christ. 


The short pontificate of our present Holy Father, Pius XI, is 
already filled with notable achievement, and has quickened Catholic 
life in many directions. But nothing that Pius XI has done, and 
probably nothing that he will do, will be found to have exercised a 
profounder influence on the Church and the world than his institu- 
tion of the Feast of Christ the King. This is the proclamation and 
beginning of a vast restoration in the world, of a great general 
scheme of renewal, and all His other efforts will fit into it as parts 
into a whole. 


CHRIST A KING As Gop 


“Art Thou a King then?” Pilate asked our Lord. And we who 
know something of Him, we know how strong and numerous are 
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His claims. He is the Son of God possessing the same Divine 
Nature as the Father and the Holy Spirit, and therefore sharing 
in all the glory and activity of the Godhead. “Without Him was 
made nothing that was made. In Him was life and the life was 
the light of men.” As God, as Creator, He is then King of the 
Universe. 


Curist A K1nc AS MAN By OFFICE AND BY CONQUEST 


As man also He is King. The figure of the Messiah was drawn 
in prophecy many centuries before He appeared in the world. And 
one of His prerogatives was that He should be King. Isaias had 
looked forward to Him and said: “The government is upon His 
shoulder, and His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God 
the mighty, the Father of the world to come, the Prince of peace. 
His empire shall be multiplied and there shall be no end of peace. 
He shall sit upon the throne of David and upon His Kingdom, to 
establish it and to strengthen it with judgment and with justice, from 
henceforth and for ever” (Isa., ix. 6-7). 

The Messiah was to be other things also, and His rule and con- 
quests were not to be as those of earthly sovereigns. But the Jews 
had come to forget His true spiritual greatness, and had isolated 
and emphasized the note of Kingship and conquest. And when the 
time had come for His appearance in the world, He was announced 
to Our Lady with royal title by His great ambassador, the Angel 
Gabriel : “He shall be great and shall be called the Son of the Most 
High. And the Lord shall give to Him the throne of David His 
Father, and He shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever, and of 
His Kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke, i. 32-33). And that 
title which is His by nature, by office, He has confirmed by conquest. 
He has redeemed the world; He has ransomed men by His Blood 
from the slavery of the eternal enemy, and therefore all souls are 
His now by the additional right of conquest. 


Tue ReEALIty oF His KINGSHIP 


And what kind of a Kingship is this which Christ possesses by 
so many strong claims? It is a true sovereignty. He is not merely 
a King in figure or in courtesy. He is a King in deed and in truth. 
He has been endowed by His Heavenly Father with all the pre- 
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rogatives and powers necessary for His great office. He is not 
merely ruler of men’s minds and hearts by faith and grace and love. 
He has the triple power that goes with all external rule. He has 
the power to make laws, which all His subjects must obey under 
threat of punishment. He has the power to judge, as He expressly 
claimed when He said: “For neither doth the Father judge any 
man, but hath given all judgment to the Son” (John, v. 22). He 
has also executive power to govern externally, to maintain discipline, 
to exercise and assert His authority. 

Such is the true position of Christ the Son of God. “Art Thou 
a King then?” Pilate asked. And Jesus answered, not to Pilate 
alone, but to all ages, to all inquirers: “Thou sayest that I am 
a King, for this was I born and for this came I into the world that 
I should give testimony to the truth. Everyone that is of the truth 
heareth My voice” (John, xviii. 37). 


Tue TRUE EXxTenT oF His RULE 


The purpose of the institution of the Feast of Christ the King 
was not to remind the world that Christ was King of men’s minds 
and hearts and souls. That Kingship is generally admitted by 
Christians, though often only in word. But there is another vast 
province of Christ’s Kingdom which the Pope would win back for 
Him. Jesus Christ is not merely the King of isolated individuals. 
His rule is public by right. It is not confined to the mind and heart 
and soul of man; it is not confined to his home. It extends into his 
public and social life. The subjects of Christ’s rule and concern are 
not mere individuals, but states, associations, societies, corporations, 
and all the groups into which men and women gather for interest 
or pleasure. The Pope wishes to remind us that we have not ful- 
filled all justice when we acknowledge Christ as King in our heart 
and home. We must go further and bring Him into the life we 
live with others. 


Tue ENemy or His KINGSHIP—SECULARISM 


Our Holy Father is here striking at one of the most dangerous 
errors of the day—the spirit of secularism. Secularism means 
worldliness, that is to say, this-worldliness. Its principle is that this 
world is sufficient for itself, that it does not need God for its life, 
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or morality or perfection. It aims at banishing Christ, at least from 
public life. The life of politics, commerce, letters, art, and all that 
social and public community of interests and activity in which peo- 
ple take part—all that life must be carefully swept free from the 
influence of Jesus Christ. Whatever about His place in men’s minds 
and even in men’s homes, He must not presume to enter the forum, 
the court, the senate, the club. The world claims to be sufficient for 
itself. It does not need Christ. It will overlook Him. His Com- 
mandments, His doctrines, His institutions, His Faith, His Sacra- 
ments, His infallible Church, His view of this life and of the next, 
His doctrine of justice, of the rights of the poor, of sin, of immor- 
tality, of Heaven, of Hell—all this will be simply ignored, will be 
considered as either not said or existing at all, or at least not meant 
for the world. 

Is not that the state of things we see when we look abroad? Does 
not the world simply pass Christ and His teaching by? What influ- 
ence has He on the laws and practices, on the morality and policy, 
of groups of men? What do rulers and politicians, statesmen, 
financiers, businessmen think of His Kingship? Is He taken into 
account in parliaments and councils? Do His principles of justice 
and charity carry much weight with men of business? And that 
great class which aims at influencing the mind of their generation 
—the men of letters and science, the artists, and thinkers—do they 
submit their mind to the Faith of Christ and think along its lines? 
No doubt, a vast number of these men believe in Christ as indi- 
viduals. But may we not say that even with these the Kingdom of 
Christ is entirely within them? They acknowledge Him to be the 
King of their mind and heart and home; but that great sphere of 
their activity—their public and social life—that is not submitted 
to His gracious rule. 


Evi_s oF SECULARISM 


Now, such a state as this is a perversion of order and justice. 
Christ is King of human society, both as God and man. It is true 
that He does not exercise His claim to rule in secular matters—that, 
in that sense, His Kingdom is not of this world. But where there 
is question of ethics and morality, of justice and religion, He cannot 
abdicate His rights, He cannot be ignored. To found and continue 
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civil society without Christ, is to attempt the most unjust of 
usurpations. 

The theory of secularism is not only unjust to Christ, but it is 
also unjust to society and humanity. Christ is necessary to society, 
for society cannot now rest in equilibrium except in the framework 
of Christian morality. The ultimate end of all human society is 
the glorification of God through the salvation of souls. The family 
and State are ultimately for the individual. But how can men save 
their souls in a society that is not Christian? Nay, how can the 
State achieve its own immediate ends, if it banishes Christ from 
its laws and system? How can the State guarantee peace and com- 
fort, how can it respect the weak and resist the strong, how can it 
safeguard family life and the worship of God, if it is not founded 
on the justice and charity of Christ? 


THe New CRUSADE 


It is to combat this spirit, this view of human society, that the 
Holy Father has held before the world the image of Christ the 
King. To those outside the Church this action of the Holy Father’s 
is a direct challenge. To Catholics it is a call to rally to the cause 
of the Divine King. It is the summons to a new crusade. This 
crusade does not aim at wresting the place where Christ had lived 
and died, the earth where His Body had lain for three days, from 
the hands of the Turks. It is something vaster and greater. The 
Pope aims at conquering from the modern pagan and secular spirit 
the immense province of social and public life from which Christ 
has been so long banished. It is a crusade to restore the banished 
King to His throne. 

For Catholics the call is clear. They must come into the open. 
This is no time for Catholicity to shun the light of public life. It 
is no longer sufficient to be a Catholic at home. There must be no 
benevolent neutrality in this struggle. You must wear your colors; 
you must make it clear under what King you serve. This is not 
the time to hide one’s light under a bushel. The whole household 
of Christ needs the light it can get even from the small taper of our 
individual public profession of faith. There was never a moment 
when the words of Christ were truer: “He that is not with Me, 
is against Me.” The Holy Father presents Christ to the world, and 
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we must make our decision. All true Catholics will rally to the 
cause of Christ, as generous men have rallied in all ages to the cause 
of exiled leaders. Has not the best blood been spent in such service ? 
Has not the greatest poetry been written of it? Has not the highest 
romance gathered round such causes? We serve a King who has 
been dethroned. He calls to us for assistance to recover His rights. 


It is to us at once a duty, a privilege and an honor to give ourselves 
to so just and holy a cause. 














Bonk Reviews 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


To sound the praises of Pére Lagrange as a biblical scholar would 
be as superfluous as sending owls to Athens. Anything from the pen 
of this pioneer in the field of biblical studies is bound to command 
attention, but the stately volume here under review* is the more arrest- 
ing in that it must surely mark the highest achievement of the lifelong 
toil of one who already has to his credit an impressive list of studies 
and commentaries that have drawn the attention not only of those who 
are “powerful in the Scriptures” or who would fain become so, but 
that of all serious readers of the Bible. The learned Dominican fights 
shy of writing what is called a “Life” of Jesus Christ, though he con- 
fesses that he has often been asked to undertake the task. The reluc- 
tance is not the attitude of one afraid of criticism but the self-restraint 
of a scholar who fears to fall short of the high ideal he sets himself. 
Modesty such as this inspires additional confidence in an_ historical 
writer. “The Gospels are the only life of Jesus Christ that can be 
written—all we can do is to try and understand them better.” The 
“four books of the one Gospel,” to quote the fine phrase of St. Augus- 
tine, are invested with such sincerity and such unearthly beauty that 
they alone can successfully conjure up a fair picture of our Lord. 
Though written by men of very diverse temperaments and culture, each 
of whom had a purpose of his own in writing, these priceless docu- 
ments constitute the inexhaustible mine where the scholar and the saint 
alike seek for information about the supreme Personage in human 
history. 

The Gospels present us with not a few problems, for their authors 
are sometimes seemingly at variance both with themselves and with 
their fellow-Evangelists. It has been the aim of all careful readers of 
the inspired volume to establish a harmony of the four texts. This 
task was begun as far back as the second century, when Tatian first 
so mingled the several documents as to make but one text. Pére La- 
grange frankly admits the difficulty of reaching a perfect and obvious 
harmony, and he contends—very wisely, it seem to me—that at least 
in this matter “a tacit but real agreement is as good as, if not better 
than an open one.” This saying of Heraclitus seems to have been the 
guiding star of the author. In the volume under consideration we 
have a straightforward, connected narrative of the sayings and doings 
of our Lord, as set forth in the Gospel. The writer obtrudes as little 


* L’Evangile de Jésus Christ. Par le P. M. J. Lagrange, des Fréres Précheurs 
(Librairie Lecoffre, J. Gabalda & Fils, Editeurs, Paris). 
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as possible, being content to leave the speaking to the Evangelists or 
the Lord of the Evangelists. Perhaps more than one reader will rub 
his eyes at times when he sees the apparent freedom taken with the 
sacred text—especially as regards chronology. But Pére Lagrange 
repeats more than once that the inspired writers themselves did not 
scruple to transpose some of the discourses and actions of Christ. The 
Gospel story is also a work of art, so that “the order of the old story 
is not necessarily the purely chronological order of the primitive annals” 
(p. 4). The Synoptics, at any rate, did not feel compelled to follow 
the chronological order, since they set their story within the framework 
of a single year. 

The author of this work has an immense advantage over most biblical 
students and commentators in that he has spent long years of research 
in the land of the Incarnation. Hence the extraordinary vividness of 
his descriptions of biblical sites and the accuracy of detail. These 
things are only possible when a man lives on the spot and is familiar 
with the ways and customs of the people, for the East changes slowly, 
so that acquaintance with its speech and manners lights up many a 
Gospel text. Thus, to give an instance, in connection with St. John’s 
saying that, at the Last Supper, “Satan entered into Judas,” we are 
told that to this day the natives put forward the influence of Satan 
as an excuse for their misdeeds or misfortunes. A youthful thief 
having been caught in flagranti delicto within the walls of the Dominican 
friary where P. Lagrange lives, he excused himself on the plea that 
“Satan had entered into him.” 

The author denies that he is writing for edification. His book, how- 
ever, is edifying in the fullest sense of the much misused word, and 
there runs through it an undercurrent of genuine religious feeling. The 
very restraint in the treatment of so lofty a theme is calculated to make 
a deeper impression on the reader than any flights of eloquence. For 
example, what is said about Our Lady is abundant proof of the truly 
Dominican loyalty to Mary cherished by this accomplished writer and 
scholar, whilst it also puts this devotion on the basis of solid theology. 
The value of the book is greatly enhanced by some very fine and original 
photographs—twenty-nine in all—and two maps of Jerusalem and 
Palestine respectively at the time of Christ. The chapters of the book 
are subdivided into paragraphs, each with its respective sub-title and 
references to the Gospel text, and an adequate index still further facili- 
tates the study of a book which should have its place on the table of 
every priest and educated layman who wants to have a fuller grasp of 
the Gospel and to become acquainted with the real achievements of 
Catholic scholarship in the biblical field. It is greatly to be hoped that 
so splendid a volume may soon be made available for those who are 
unable to read it in the original text. It remains to say that the material 
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get-up of the book is hardly worthy of so fine a work; however, the 
type is legible and the illustrations are of uncommon interest. 
Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 


Msgr. Hagan’s “Catechetical Instructions” in four volumes* are 
divided according to the fourfold formula which served as the basis 
of Catechisms after the sixteenth century—namely, the Creed, Sacra- 
ments, Commandments, and Prayer. Each instruction in this large 
work is a compilation of correlated sections from the following three 
documents: the Roman Catechism, the Larger Catechism of Pius X 
(which presents in precise terms the substance of the teaching con- 
tained in the Roman Catechism), and Father Ranieri’s popular exposi- 
tion of the Roman Catechism. The Introduction contains an adaptation 
of the Compendium to the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays, fol- 
lowing to some extent the “Praxis Catechismi” found in most editions 
of the Roman Catechism. To obtain a more accurate idea of the value 
of Msgr. Hagan’s work, it may be well to describe briefly the three 
works from which the component parts of the Instructions are derived. 

(1) The Roman Catechism (sometimes also called the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent, or the Catechism for Parish Priests, or the 
Catechism of Pius V).—The preparation of this work was enjoined by 
the Council of Trent, and brought out in the year 1566 by St. Pius V 
under the title “Catechismus ex decreto Concilii Tridentini ad parochos 
Pii V jussu editus Rome 1566.” St. Charles Borromeo was most 
prominently connected with the composition of the work. It explains 
in four parts the Apostles’ Creed, the Sacraments, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Lord’s Prayer. It is not a manual for children and 
uninstructed adults, as originally intended, but a handbook for the 
pastor and teacher of religion. Msgr. Hagan offers us a faithful and 
accurate translation of the original. 


(2) Catechism of Pius X.—At the Catechetical Congress of 1880, 
the Bishop of Mantua (later Piux X) proposed that the Holy Father 
be petitioned to arrange for the compilation of a simple and popular 
Catechism for uniform use throughout the Universal Church. Shortly 
after his elevation to the Papacy, Piux X at once set to realize, within 
certain limits, his own proposal of 1880 by prescribing a uniform 
Catechism for use in the Dioceses of the Ecclesiastical Province of 
Rome. The Catechism of Pius X is, with slight modifications, the text 
adopted for some years by the united hierarchy of Piedmont, Liguria, 
Lombardy, Emilia, and Tuscany. 


*A Compendium of Catechetical Instruction, by the Right Rev. Msgr. J. 
Hagan (4 vols., Benziger Bros., New York, 1928). 
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(3) The Instructions of Father Ranieri (1761-1840).—Father Ran- 
ieri was Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Milan and pastor of the 
Cathedral. During the latter part of his life he devoted himself in a 
special manner to the exposition of Christian Doctrine before vast 
crowds in the cathedral of Milan. Each time he repeated the course, 
he recast, corrected, and developed the instructions. In their final form 
they were the outcome of forty years of painstaking labor. Finding 
the instructions in almost perfect order after his death, the friends of 
Father Ranieri rescued them from oblivion by printing and publishing 
them. After going through six Italian editions and several French 
translations, the work still holds the field as one of the most popular 
courses of instructions. Msgr. Hagan’s version, although essentially a 
mere translation, contains certain additions and modifications, so that 
it is more correctly an adaptation rather than a faithful translation. 


The value of the Roman Catechism for instructing and catechizing 
cannot be overestimated: its unctuous treatment of the Creed and Sac- 
raments, its inspiring exposition of the Decalogue, and its sublime ex- 
planation of prayer, make it preéminently a book for the preacher and 
teacher. Being the result of the aggregate labors of many distinguished 
Fathers of the Council of Trent, it is stamped with the impress of 
superior worth. In his “Apologia” (Chapter V) Cardinal Newman 
writes: “The Catechism of the Council of Trent was drawn up for the 
express purpose of providing preachers with subjects for their ser- 
mons; and, as my whole work has been a defence of myself, I may 
here say that I rarely preach a sermon but I go to this beautiful and 
complete Catechism to get both my matter and my doctrine.” Msgr. 
Hagan’s version and also that of Fathers McHugh and Callan, entitled 
“Catechism of the Council of Trent for Parish Priests” (New York 
City, 1923), should thoroughly acquaint religious teachers with this 
valuable work. 

The Catechism of Pius X, by reason of its rich dogmatic content 
and accurate theological form, will also prove of great value to the 
teacher of religion. It might be noted in passing that at present the 
interest of the catechist is especially centered around the new universal 
catechism—‘“Catechismus Catholicus cura et studio Petri Gasparri 
Cardinalis concinnatus”—the first draft of which has been submitted 
in manuscript form to bishops for an appreciation. It is to be regretted 
that Msgr. Hagan did not include, at least in the form of an appendix, 
that section of the Catechism of Pius X dealing with liturgical feasts. 
An English Liturgical Catechism—somewhat after the nature of Bos- 
suet’s “Catéchisme des Fétes,” and more brief and concise than Father 
McMahon’s “Liturgical Catechism”—would contribute powerfully to 
an intelligent participation in the Liturgy. 

As a reference work Father Ranieri’s Instructions furnish in a con- 
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venient form a wealth of solid, practical, and suggestive material. The 
style is plain and appropriate, the doctrine solid and sound, the language 
accurate, the thought lucid, and the arrangement of ideas orderly. Not 
satisfied with a mere exposition of Catholic doctrine, the author in- 
variably concludes his instruction with an exhortation and moral ap- 
plication of the truth in question. He realizes that no religious instruc- 
tion is complete or successful unless it converts the heart, and makes 
us detest vice and love virtue. In the July issue of THE HOMILETIC 
AND PasTorAL REviEw, 1928, a reader writes: “The parish priests 
whom they (young people) listen to on Sunday either do not preach 
at all, or if they do, their talk is a mere ranting on the Gospel about 
little or nothing. There is no such thing today, generally speaking, as 
systematic and thorough doctrinal instruction coming from the pulpits” 
(p. 1068). Father R. Knox in his book, entitled “The Belief of 
Catholics,” traces much of the modern distaste for religion and the 
decline of church membership to the absence of sound dogmatic 
preaching. A systematic use of Msgr. Hagan’s work will protect 
the preacher against criticisms such as these. Accustomed to the ab- 
stract and scholastic terminology of theological manuals, the priest 
will find in these volumes solid doctrinal matter stated in terms adapted 
to the minds of the laity. The teacher of religion, too, will find there 
that background which the catechismal questions and answers presup- 
pose, and which the teacher must supply orally in the instruction. 


Rupo.tpH G. BanpaAs, Ph.D., S.T.D. et M. 


OUR LADY’S OFFICE 


Beyond any doubt, the central, solid devotions of the Church are 
being revived in our time. Growing interest in the Liturgy, frequent 
Communion, intensified affection for the Blessed Virgin—these are tak- 
ing the place of many pious ardors which, however commendable in 
themselves, must never be more than the ornaments of prayer. What 
could be more appropriate, therefore, than an edition of the Little 
Office ad usum fidelium?* During centuries these beautiful “hours,” 
woven of hymns and petitions dear to Saints, were the daily recourse 
of thousands among the laity. Various religious communities have 
remained faithful to them. In our time, however, it is too much to 
expect that the Catholic of average education can recite Latin prayers, 
unexplained, with any great profit. And yet it is precisely this Catholic 
who, because the Breviary itself can never be his book, needs the Little 
Office. 

The present handsome edition contains both the original and a com- 


* Our Lady's Office: The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary according 


to the Roman Breviary. Edited by Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and Rev. John 
A. McHugh, O.P. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City). 
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petent English version. It must be admitted that the Psalms in par- 
ticular are far more beautiful and unctuous in St. Jerome’s Latin than 
in the Douay translation; and so it would have been a grave mistake 
to print the vernacular text only. Many current manuals forget this 
truth, in a kind of haste to be serviceable. Similar good judgment 
governs the introduction, which the editors have made a kind of sum- 
mary of the history and virtues of the Marian Office. I cannot help 
wishing, of course, that they had added a few paragraphs about those 
exquisite editions of the Hore, in manuscript and otherwise, which are 
now so much sought after by collectors. It was also an excellent idea 
to append the Office for the Dead, so useful as an alternate for or addi- 
tion to the Little Office. 

Plentiful notes have been supplied throughout. These are always 
adapted to the average reader, and where explanatory avoid controver- 
sial matters. In some instances dates and similar details might have 
been given more explicitly, perhaps, but on the whole scholarly punc- 
tiliousness would be out of place in such a book as this. The notes 
really make of this edition a book of meditation, bringing the reader 
to reflect upon the great themes of his religion and inculcating solid 
counsel. Thus, mental and oral prayer are skilfully interwoven—a 
commendable achievement. I admire the simplicity and good sense of 
the treatment and am sure the layman will appreciate it. 

GeorcE N. SHUSTER. 


SERMONS AND CONFERENCES 

Five Lenten discourses delivered (as occasional references indicate) 
in the year 1928 make up the contents of Father Martindale’s “The 
Wounded World.”? It is a volume of 95 small pages, including a Ded- 
ication that appears to sound the keynote to the following discourses in 
the pathetic but withal comforting picture it draws of the many tem- 
poral and spiritual works devolving on the shoulders of the Bishop of 
Brentwood Diocese, England. I have called the contents discourses 
(although the author properly labels them Sermons), because they 
differ so greatly from the ordinary types of Lenten sermons. They 
are brief, meaty, unusual in topic, most vivid in style, conversational, 
direct, and possess an intenseness of appeal that searches the heart and 
the reins. 

Repeated editions of a pious work are fair enough evidences of value 
as well as of popularity. Dean Vandepitte’s three volumes of “Con- 


1 The Wounded World. A Course of Sermons. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(Herder). 
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ferences to School Children’”* have reached their fifth edition. In his 
Preface, the author justly assures his young readers that both pleasure 
and profit will accrue to them from reading the nearly 700 pages ded- 
icated to their service, for he has not been niggardly in his distribution 
of stories, parables, character studies, interesting traits and illustrations 
of customs, while conveying solid instruction. Would such a work in 
English reach a fifth edition? 

The wonderment expressed above greatly deepens when we con- 
template the sixteenth edition (1929) of Bishop Besson’s Conferences’ 
delivered in Besancon in 1866, 1867, 1868, on the Decalogue. The 
Bishop was then the Superior of St. Francis Xaxier’s College in Besan- 
con. The present edition is in two volumes, and comprises upwards 
of 900 closely printed pages. And the Conferences exceed at times 
10,000 words. His Conferences of 1864-1865 on the Man-God have 
reached their thirteenth edition. His published works include eighteen 
volumes of sermons, conferences, panegyrics, instructions, and pas- 
torals. The present work, as may well be surmised, does not simply 
take up the Commandments in any frigid order, but under the three 
general captions of our duties to God, to the neighbor, to ourselves. 
The wonderment over the sixteenth edition of the Conferences is no im- 
plied criticism of their merits, but rather an expression of humility 
when we think of the comparatively small number of the faithful 
reached by our own publications of sermons and conferences and in- 


structions. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


2 Conférences a la Jeunesse des Ecoles. Premiére Série: Grandes Vérités du 
Salut et Devoirs d’Etat. Deuxiéme Série: Devoirs envers Dieu et envers le Pro- 
chain. Troisiéme Série: Devoirs envers Nous-Mémes. Par Ch. Vandepitte, D. H. 
(Pierre Téqui, Paris, 1928). 

* Le Décalogue, ou la loi de 'Homme-Dieu Conférences préchées a la Métro- 
pole de Besancon: Années 1866, 1867, 1868. Par Monseigneur Besson, Evéque 
de Nimes, Uzés et Alais. Seiziéme Edition (2 vols., Pierre Téqui, Paris, 1929). 


THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


The child cannot but be impressed by what he hears and sees in 
church. The external manifestations of worship appeal to his senses. 
The melodies of sacred hymns and chant, the play of lights and colors, 
the stately ceremonial, the beauty of sculptured statues—all these rivet 
his attention and are a source of pleasure to him. This first experience 
with the outward forms of worship is followed by a period of curiosity 
and inquisitiveness. The child begins to demand the raison d’étre of 
all these things and the significance of his own participation in them. 
This critical stage, if not properly met, may prove dangerous to both 
liturgical life and the teaching of religion. If these impressions con- 
tinue as mere sense-stimulations, they will gradually lose their original 
charm and even prove irksome. These undesirable consequences 
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Father Hafner hopes to prevent by properly initiating the child into the 
Liturgy.* He shows that the aim of the Church in her Liturgy is some- 
thing more than mere sense-stimulation and the development of the 
artistic and esthetic sense. Through the visible forms of the ritual the 
Church wishes us to discern the invisible things of God, so that, while 
the outward symbols strike the senses, their deeper meaning fills the 
mind. 


Father Hafner’s work is a catechetical introduction to, and at the 
same time a commentary on, the Mass prayer-book of the children. 
It strives to show the beauty and the depth of the Church’s liturgical 
prayer. The book is divided into three sections: the first explains the 
Mass for children of the fifth and sixth school years, the second ex- 
plains the Mass for children of the seventh and eighth school years, 
and the last offers some reflections on proper parts of the Mass. The 
first section uses the Mass in the catacombs as a background, and dwells 
especially on the ceremonies of the Mass; the second studies the Mass- 
prayer from an historical viewpoint, and the third attempts to initiate 
the child into the spirit of the feasts and of the liturgical seasons. 


The author’s suggestions as to the method to be used in imparting 
liturgical instruction are based on educational and psychological prin- 
ciples which underlie the best catechetical methods, especially the 
Munich Method. The principle of perspicuity is to be applied in va- 
rious ways: drawings, blackboards, pictures, slides, projects of various 
kinds, dramatizations, etc., are so many concrete avenues (especially 
in the fifth and sixth years) to the mind of the child. Preparation for 
and the explanation of a feast centers around some masterpiece which 
embodies the spirit of the day and clarifies the Mass-text (e.g., Im- 
maculate Conception, All Saints’ Day). The Arbettsprinzip (work- 
principle), on which so much emphasis is placed in modern pedagogy, 
likewise receives due attention: questioning of the pupils according 
to their age and capacity, the so-called “observation” exercises dealing 
with different parts of the Mass and with different ceremonies, the 
child’s own reflections in writing or otherwise regarding the sentiments 
which ought to animate us during the Mass, explanations and descrip- 
tions of the pictures in the prayer-book—all these are intended to enlist 
the child’s intellectual codperation and self-activity. The Liturgy is 
further vitalized by means of apposite examples and applications to the 
child’s daily life. 

The catechetical value of the Liturgy has not been hitherto suff- 
ciently recognized. The anomalous fact that many Catholic children, 
after spending several years in a Catholic school, attend Mass on Sun- 
day in later life with a languishing faith and only because constrained 


*Otto Hafner, Katechetische Einfiihrung in das zweite Kinder-Meszbiichlein 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 








oop on Saenics 
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by the laws of the Church, is no doubt due, partly at least, to their 
meager acquaintance with the Liturgy. For them the Liturgy never 
meant much more than a mere sense-stimulation. Again, once the 
children have left the catechism class or the Catholic school, the Church 
has no way of reaching them, generally speaking, except through the 
Liturgy. If they have grown up ignorant of the meaning of the Mass 
and of the liturgical year, they will eventually forget the most funda- 
mental truths of religion. Numerous attempts have been made in re- 
cent times to bring the Mass within the grasp and understanding of 
children: Father Kelly’s “Mass for Children” (New York City, 1925), 
Father Flynn’s “Seeing God” (New York City, 1929), and “My Mass 
Book” (New York City, 1929) by the Sisters Servants of Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, are all valuable helps in initiating the child into the 
Liturgy. Father McMahon’s “Liturgical Catechism” (Dublin, 1926), 
Stieglitz’ “Church Year, Talks to Children” (Engl. tr., Chicago, 1923), 
and Schreiner’s “Heilige Zeiten” have also proved excellent reference 
works for the teacher of religion. Father Hafner’s book deserves to 
take its place side by side with these. 


Rupo.pew G. Banpas, Ph.D., S.T.D. et M. 


NEW BOOK FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

The abundance of excellent Catholic readers pouring from the 
presses is a joy to the elementary teacher in our parish schools. There 
was famine, now there is plenty. “The American Fourth Reader for 
Catholic Schools,” by the School Sisters of Notre Dame (D. C. Heath 
& Company, New York City), has just been added to this excellent 
series. Without any sacrifice of Catholic tone, the authors have achieved 
their aim of presenting history, legend, folk-lore and poetry that are 
vitally interesting to the Catholic child. The book-shelf introducing 
each of the seven parts affords a stimulus to collateral reading that 
makes a definite incidental contribution to the development of reading 
skill. The Dictionary Appendix might possibly be improved by a 
more ample explanation of the diacritical marks. 

“Old Testament Lessons for Children,” by Audrey H. Sidney (B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.), does not profess to give a com- 
plete epitome of the Old Testament. With a fine sense of the dramatic, 
the author has chosen events in Jewish history that were a preparation 
for the Incarnation, and presented them in a way that will rouse the 
interest of children in the intermediate grades. The pictures are few 
but excellent. The linking of the succession of events with doctrinal 
points that the child is learning or has learned adds to the scholastic 
value of the book. Excessive use of the introductory “and” mars a 
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style usually clear and compelling. The price of the book ($1.00 net) 
makes it prohibitive for general use in the religion course. 


Pauw E, CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


TWO CATHOLIC NOVELS 


It is probably incorrect to call “When the Veil Is Rent,” by 
Francis Clement Kelley—who is, of course, Bishop Kelley—a novel 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). The book is really a series 
of very well written and remarkably fresh meditations cast into the 
form of a story. Father Moylan, veteran pastor of Louden, suffers 
a nervous shock when a visiting assistant priest and a prosperous citizen 
noted for his religious indifferentism are killed in an accident. But he 
dreams that the two—Father Rogers and William Bradford—are in 
the next world, and that the second has come back to relate his adven- 
ture. Of course, this is less a dream that a “strange experience” ; but 
the point is, our author can get on with his divination of what the 
future existence is to be like. How the soul orientates itself to sur- 
roundings different from this life is described with rare imaginative 
power, and in a manner which the average mind of our time will find in- 
telligible. The emphasis is placed upon the theological virtues, so that the 
human soul progresses towards God by acquiring faith, hope and 
charity. Cardinal principles of Catholic doctrine are deftly interwoven 
with what is, primarily, a record of experience. If the story is carried 
only to the threshold of Eternal Bliss, it is nevertheless always athrob 
with a sense of the presence of God. This outline sounds dry and 
somewhat “theological,” I know; but the book is the opposite of dry, 
and the theology is beautiful and inspiring. 

By comparison “A King of Shadows,” by Margaret Yeo, is concerned 
very much with this world, against a background of the Tudor period 
and the Renaissance (The Macmillan Co., New York City). To anyone 
who has read the historical novels of Monsignor Benson, it may be that 
this new writer, who seems almost without a peer in contemporary Cath- 
olic England, has much the same purpose but a quite different method. 
She loves brisk action, shifting scenes, romantic love affairs, but sub- 
ordinates all these to the nobility and sorrow of the Faith. In the pres- 
ent story the central historical figure is James III, ill-fated Stuart prince, 
and the background is studded with Jesuit priests, famous churchmen, 
and memorable soldiers. Piero, the hero, is a charming young Italian 
nobleman ; and when he marries Margaret Ogilvie, staunch Highland 
lass, the reader is likely to feel immensely content. Miss Yeo writes 
fluently and loves color. I think, however, that the book before us is 
less moving and dramatic than was “Salt’”—an earlier story which is 
still, in my opinion, one of the best recent romances done in the famous 
Sabatini manner. Georce N. SHUSTER. 
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AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


It is to be feared that the books of Father T. Gavan Duffy come into the 
world burnished with too little phosphorus to get for them the attention 
they deserve. This missionary, who knows how to write, has nevertheless 
set the tone for much of the best narrative about the foreign apostolate now 
available in English. “Let’s Go” is not the finest of his works, but as a rapid 
narrative through Catholic Africa it has both charm and significance 
(Propagation of the Faith Office, Boston). The evidence of religious 
progress are, in several respects, quite surprising; and our author has not 
feared to utilize photographs which add the spice of humorous cultural 
actuality to what is basically a divine adventure. Sometimes he is a little 
brief, rapid and careless of sequence. The judicious reader will, however, 
find that the volume is replete with solid and valuable information regarding 
the country, the missionaries and the African faithful. 

The great original Apostles are always to be our guiding spirits. In “From 
Tarsus to Rome” (Longmans, Green & Co., New York City), the Rev. Her- 
man J. Heuser continues the quiet story of early Christianity to which 
several of his previous books have been devoted. Here it is the life of 
St. Paul which is studied reverently against the background of the era and 
in particular of the Hebraic religion. The book is not to be compared either 
for completeness or graphic quality with such biographies as Baumann’s. 
Nevertheless, it is probably a better companion for the average reader. 

“A Chesterton Catholic Anthology” has been compiled by Patrick Bray- 
brooke, with a view to making clear the famous writer’s “trend of thought 
im matters of religion.” The excerpts are very short and, to our mind, 
rather loosely associated. Doubtless, the value of such a book as this is that 
it may induce people unfamiliar with the Chestertonian output to dip into 
it upon occasion (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York). By comparison 
with the sparkling prose garnered by Mr. Braybrooke, “The Cloudy Porch,” 
by Constance Mary Le Plastrier, will seem a little dull. This novel of life 
on the Cornish coast moves too slowly and with too little originality, but it 
was written with excellent intentions and so merits respect. It is regrettable 
that authors should publish before they have mastered the art (B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). “Ancient Lights,” by Agnes Blundell, is 
still another story of the English recusants (B. Herder Book Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.). It is fluently, pleasantly written, but there have been so 
many romances of just this kind that one misses the flavor of novelty. There 
must be some readers, however, for whom this story of Father Hunt, of 
two young people in love and of the Old Faith, will have a strong appeal. 
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